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pM OUNT OF Pou CY OF THE STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 
£1000 6 40 years and REMARKABLE BONUSES 
OF THIS OLD-ESTABLISHED 
a ley BONUSES[ Mutual Life Assurance Society 
FOUNDED 1762 | pus OO eee 
FOR iy S217 NO COMMISSION 
Purely Mutual Assurance. | . | £1560 4 bates trance diet ith the Aare, ite fer rear 
Opposite THe Mansion House, e.c. | Orrices: Opposite Tue Mansion House, e.c. 
LONDON. | Result of Recent Division of Profits. LON DON. 











SITUATED IN THE MOST Fm umeasicamemeiel AND HEALTHY LOCALITY 


LANGHAM HOTEL, 


PORTLAND PLACE, W. 
ARTESIAN WELL WATER. ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT. MODERATE TARIFF. 
Table d’Hote, 6 to 8. Wedding Receptions, Dinners, etc. 


Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 














oir CHARLES CAMERON, m D. . Says:—‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ 
IN PATENT AIR-TIGHT TINS. 


“NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, AND THE AGED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. Est. 1825. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—' The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 








~“Cadbu ry’s 


“The Typical Cocoa of English 
Manufacture, Absolutely Pure.” te 


Pure Foreign 


The Analyst. Cocoas. 





LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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undermentioned Bankers :— 


The Subscription List will open on SATURDAY, JUNE the 14th, and close for Town and Country, on or before SATURDAY, JUNE the 48th, 


THE LANCASHIRE, DERBYSHIRE AND EAST COAST RAILWAY COMPAN} 


(INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 54 and 55 Vict. c. 


CAPITAL, £5,000,000 IN 500,000 SHARES OF £10 EACH, 
10s. per Share to be paid on Application, 10s. per Share on Allotment. Calls to be made as the works proceed. 
£2 per Share to be the greatest amount of a Call, and two months at least to be the interval between successive Calls, 
The liability of Shareholders is limited to the amount of their Subseriptions. 
Applications for Shares as above mentioned will be received on behalf of the Company 
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IN LONDON-—THE LONDON AND MIDLAND BANK, 52 CORNHILL, E.C. 
THE BRITISH LINEN COMPANY BANK, 4! LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 


IN THE PROVINCES—BY THE BANKERS NAMED IN THE FOLD OF THE PROSPECTUS. 


HE Company has power under its Act, subject to the subscription of the prescribed poets of Capital, to pay out of Capital, during construction, interest at the rate of £3 per cer 


per annum upon the amount from time to time paid up on shares. In exercise of t 


is power the Company will pay such interest accordingly. 


Shareholders will be at liberty to make payments in advance or anticipation of calls, and will be entitled to interest thereon as above stated, subject to the withdrawal of this Option 
“<é 


any time by the Directors. 


Under the provisions of the Company's Act the authorised works may be carried out in sections, and the work will be proceeded with either as a whole or in sections as the Direct 


shall in the interests of the Shareholders deem desirable. 
The Central Section comprises the intended line between Chesterfield and Lincoln. 
the Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire Coal Measures. 


. I t 1. This portion will be about 52 miles in length, and for the greater part of its course will PASS ove 
The works on this section are in course of construction, and under the contracts are to be completed within three-and-a half year: 


Advantageous alliances have been made between this Company and the Great Eastern Railway Company and the Great Northern Railway Company respectively, for the developme, 
ef traffic over the intended lines of this Company in connection with the lines of each of those Companies. 7 
Great Eastern Railway Company have also, upon certain terms, after mentioned, undertaken to subscribe £250,000 in this 


Co ao Capital 
mpany’s Capital. 
The 


Directors have, amongst them, applied for 20,000 Shares, which will be allotted to them in full at par. 
None of the Company’s Capital has been underwritten upon commission. 


DIRECTORS. 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE, Clumber, Worksop, Notts. 

THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL MANVERS, Thoresby, Ollerton, Newark. 

THE LORD FRANCIS PELHAM CLINTON HOPE, Deepdene, Dorking, Surrey. 

WILLIAM BROMLEY PAVEN PORT, Esq.. M. P., Capesthorne Hall, Chelford, Cheshire. 

WILLIAM ARKWRIGHT, Esgq., Sutton Scarsdale, Chesterfield, ex-High Sheriff of 
Derbyshire. 

MAJOR *PRANCIS BERTRAM DALRYMPLE, J.P., Bartley Lodge, Totton, Hants. 

GEORGE EDEN JARVIS, Esgq., J.P., Doddington Hall, Lincoln. 

J. G. NICHOLSON, Esq., J.P., Macclesfield, Cheshire, Hon. President of Chamber of 
Commerce, Macclesfield. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER. 
Sir Benjamin Baker, K.C.M.G., F.R.S., Vice-President Inst. C.E 
. ENGINEER. 
R. Exriort-Coorrr, Esq., M. Inst. C. E. 
: LAND AGENT. 
Avucustus W. Byron, Esq., Duckmanton Lodge, Chesterfield 
: _ SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Fowver, Perxs & Co., 9 Clement's Lane, London. 
Messrs. Bussy & Daviess, Chesterfield. 
Messrs. R. L. DEVonsHIRE & MONKLAND, 1 Frederick's Place, Old Jewry, London 
_ AUDITORS. 
Messrs. Prick, WATERHOUSE & Co., 44 Gresham Street, London. 


Description of Route.-THE LANCASHIRE, DERBYSHIRE AND EAST 
COAST RAILWAY as already authorised by Parliament, will consist of a double main 
line of first rate standard throughout, having a total length, including branches, of upwards 
of 170 miles. The line will run from the Docks now being constructed at Warrington, on 
the Manchester Ship Canal, through Knutsford, Macclesfield, Buxton, Chesterfield, and 
Lincoln, to an intenued Harbour and Docks at Sutton-on Sea, midway between Grimsby 
and Boston, on the Coast of Lincolnshire. Communication is also intended to be made 
with Manchester (both through Stockport to the London Road Station, and also through 
Heaton Mersey to the Central Starion), and with Sheffield, by means of authorised junctions 
with the intervening Companies’ Railways. 

Sources of General Traffic.—In a full Descriptive Statement, which can be 
obtained on application, there will be found a complete series of maps showing these lines 
and junctions, as well as further authorised junctions with the Great Northern Main 
Line at Newark and at Juxford, and with the Great Northern and Great Eastern 
Companies at Lincoln, and also a junction with the North Staffordshire Railway 


at Macclesfield, for which powers are sought in a pending Bill, which has already 
passed the first House of Parliament. Import traffic both on the Mersey and at 
Sutto», and transit traffic through these ports between America on the one hand, 
and the Northern European ports on the other may be confidently looked for. The 
machinery and wire, the leather, soap, and glass of Werrington; the salt and chemicals of 
the Cheshire salt district; the silk of Macclesfield: the limestone of the Derbyshire hills; the 


milk and cheese of the Dairy Districts of Derbyshire and Cheshire: the iron manufactures 
of Sheepbridge, Staveley, and Sheffield ; the agricultural machinery of the great works at 
Lincoln ; the barley and ma!t of the rich Lincolnshire plains; the fish from the North Sea; 
the tourists to Lincoln and Buxton. to Chatsworth and the ‘ Dukeries,’ and to the sea-side; 
all these may be expected to contribute to the revenue of the new line. But it is not for 
these alone that the new Railway has been undertaken. 

Coal Traffic.—Like not a few 9: the most prosperous Home Railway undertakings— 
like the Stockton and Darlington, the Taff Vale, and the Midland in old days, like the 
Barry Railway in the history of the last few years—the Lancashire, Derbyshire and East 
Coast Railway owes its origin to the imperative needs of a great coalfield which has outgrown 
the existing accommodation. For fifty miles of its length the Lancashire, Derbyshire and East 
Coast Railway will run over the Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire Coal Measures. [or a large 
part of its course it passes through properties such as the Newcastle and Portland Estates, 
which hitherto have been jealously guarded from intrusion, but are now being thrown open 
for colliery leases. Here consequently the new line will have the field almost to itself. Ex- 
isting collieries with which it will be connected have an annual output of upwards of 
5,000.000 tons. Collieries now being, or about to be sunk, will, it is estimated, turn out at 
least an additional 1,500.000 tons per annum. Her Majesty's Inspector of Mines for the 
District estimates that ‘the total yearly output of collieries from which the new line will draw 
its miperal traffic will be upwards of 10,000,000 tons.’ 

Cv0al to the Mersey and North Sea. Coal to London.—The main outlets 
for this vast production wil be as follows : Westward, there is an immense market on the 
Mersey for steam coal, and in the Cheshire salt and chemical works for slack. Eastward, 
the Directors haye been advised by one of the best known representatives of the coal trade, 
that 3,000,000 tons per annum will be shipped at the proposed Dock at Sutton-on-Sea; while 
Mr. Parkes, the Chairman, and Mr. Birt, the General Manager of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way, ¢ we evidence before Parliament last Session to the effect that their Company alone 
requir: | about 3,700,000 tons a year for the supply of London and the Eastern Counties, and 
that it would be to their interest to take the whole of thistraffic over the new line to their own 
line at Lincoln. The Great Eastern Company, with an almost complete monopoly of the 
Eastern Counties, and with 43 coal depots scattered over the East End of London, has not 
direct access to one single coal-pit. This Company will be able to furnish to them an 
almost "nlimited supply. 

A‘liance with the Great Eastern Railway Company.—An alliance has 
accordingly been e»tered into be:ween this Companv and the Great Eastern Company, on 
the basis of which the latter will have running nowers over po tions of the line, but upon 
te ms wich are considered highly favourableto this Company. In the Descriptive Statement 
will be found a calculation showing that each million tons of coal handed by this Company to the 
Great Eastern will produce a net receipt by this Company of £500°0. ‘Ihe Agreement between 
the two Compaies is scheduled to this Company's Act of lost year. The Directors of the 
Great Eastern Railway have since communicated to this Company, that upon a certain 
amount of Capital being subscribed by other earties, and up» parliame tary authoritw he- 
ing obtained, «nd subject tot \e requisite approval of its proprietors. the Great Eastern Com- 
pany will subscribe £250,000 towards the Capital of this Company, su: h subscription to be paid 
up by instalments as work pro eeds on the lines over which che Great Eastern is to possess 
running powers. A Bill authori-ing this subscription was approved at a Meeting “f the 
Great Eastern Sh reholders. and has this Session passed through the first House of 
Parliament unopposed. In return for this suhscripti»n the Great Eastern Company will 
have the right of nominating two Directors on this Company's Board. 

Alliance with the Gre:t Northern way Company.—!Important 


arrangements have been made with the Great Northern Company, for acomplete system of 


PROSPECTUS. 


| CHARLES BLACKER, Esq., Albemarle Chambers, Piccadilly, W. 

PERCY G. Bb. WESTMACOTT, Esq, Newcastle-on-Tyne (Director of Sir W. ¢ 
Armstrong, Mitchell & Co., Limited). 

EM ete ny Esq., Sheffield (Director of the Blackwell and Bolsoy 
Collieries). 

T. H. DEVONSHIRE, Esgq., 1 Frederick's Place, Old Jewry, London (Deputy Chairm 
of the Gresham Life Assurance Society). : 

And TWO DIRECTORS OF THE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY who will jg 
the Board upon the subscription of that Company in accordance with the arrangemen 
undermentioned. = 


; BROKERS. 
Messrs. Brunton, Bourke & Co., 18 Finch Lane, London. 
Messrs. HELBERT, Wacc & Co., 18 Old Broad Street, London. 
Messrs. Potter & Co., 16 Park Row, Leeds. 
Messrs. MEwsurn & Barker, Pall Mall, Manchester. 
Messrs. STaAFFORD-JONES, Moxcom & ‘I’R1BE, 30 Clare Street, Bristol. 
Messrs. N. Lea & Son, 38 Bennett's Hill. Birmingham. 
Messrs. AsHton, Top & Nose, 7 Tithebarn Street, Liverpool. 
Messrs. Kerk, ANDERSON, Muix & Minn, 149 West George Street, Glasgow 
TEMPORARY OFFICES AND SECRETARY. 
ARTHUR W. Cornwa tis, Esq., 27 (creat George Street, Westminster, S.W 
CITY OFFICES :—6 OLD JEWRY, E.C. 


through rates and fares, through booking and invoicing, and so far as practicable, throug 
Carriages and wagons, between all portions of the two Companies’ systems. The Grea 
Northern Company are also promoting a Billin Parliament in accordance with this arrange. 
ment, for an extension of their system to join the new line at Langwith. By means of thi 
extension this Company’s railway will at once become a portion of an improved route 
between Nottingham and Sheffield. 

Works in course of Construction.—The above-mentioned arrangements with 
the Great Eastern and Great Northern Companies secure to this Company the benefit of large 
and lucrative traffics already existing, and which can be promptly utilised by the constructic 
of the works in the central section. This section comprises the 52 miles of Main Line and 
Branches through the great coal field between Chesterfield and Lincoln. Tendes 
amounting in the whole to £1,374, 301 for these works have been received from leading firm 
of Contractors, and those of Messrs. S. Pearson and Son, of Westminster, and Mess 
Topham & Co., of Manchester and Westminster, comprising the whole of the heavie 
portions, have been accepted. Messrs. Pearson have already commenced work under thei 
contract. The Directors have received a Keport from their Consulting Engineer, Si 
Benjamin Baker, stating that he has ‘carefully examined the detailed plans, specification 
and schedules of prices, and that the Contracts with Messrs. S. Pearson and Son and 
Messrs. Topham & Co., provide for the construction of a first class Railway in every respect a 
the basis of fair cash prices for the whole of the work.’ 

Further TraffiC Arrangements.—Negotiations with railway 
steamship owners, colliery proprietors, and other parties, are now in progre 


authorities 


with the 


| object of effecting beneficial traffic arrangements for other portions of the undertaking 











Several of the chief colliery companies have already expressed their willingness to guarantet 
a substantial tonnage fo~ shipment at the Sutton Docks. 

Financial Prospects.—In the descriptive Statement will be found a complete 
estimate of the financial prospects of the undertaking asawhole. The estimates of expend 
ture, which were closely scrutinised by Parliament, were confirmed by Sir Benjamin Bah 
in his evidence, and a substantial guarantee of their sufficiency has since been afforded 
the prices at which the heavy portion of the works on the Central section have been actually 
let to the firms above mentioned. The result of these estimates may be said to be that for 
the entire undertaking a total capital of £7,:00,000 in Shares and Debentures, to be provitt 
as shown in the Descriptive Statement, will be ample, and that for this amount the new 
Company, with the whole of its main lines double, and with an efficient dock included, ¥ 
be capitalised on the average at less than £43,000 per mile, as against £50,000, the averag 
cost per mile of the existing English Railways, which have more than one-third of the 
mileage single. 

evenue.— Assuming working expenses to absorb 53 per cent. of the gross receipts, 2" 
earning of only £4550 per mile would yield 5 per cent. on the above mentioned capita 
expenditure, or, if (as in the case of most existing Railways) three-fifths of the capital wer 
ultimately represented by preference or preferred shares and debentures at 4 per cent., tt 
same earning would yield on the deferred ordinary shares 6} percent. Theaverage earning: 
of the other cross country lines are however £6473 per mile per annum; of the specially 
mineral lines £5858; of all the English and Welsh lines together £4836. Therefore t 
assume an earning of only £4550 per mile for the new railway is a very moderate estimate 
especially in view of its exceptionally good position as to coal traffic. 

Stability of Railway Investments.—Since Parliament last sanctioned a new trum 
line, some 30 years past, the receipts of English Railways have nearly trebled, and the number of 
passengers has increased five-fold. In spite of the decrease of income derived from investments 
generally, the average percentage of interest on English railway capital has been well sustained 
In the belief that no other class of investment can show such persistent prosperity, and that 0° 
other body of investors have on the whole fared so well as those, who, relying on the investigs 
tions of the English Parlixment and the protection of English Laws, have put their money 
into English railways, the Directors, who have themselves invested largely as Ordinary Shart 
holders in the Company. confidently in ite the public to join with them, and with the Great 
Eastern Company. in providing capital for the undertaking of the Lancashire, Derbyshire, and 
East Coast Railway. 


Applications for Shares may be forwarded with the amount payable on application 1 
any of the Company's Bankers. : ' 

Forms of Application for Shares. cories of the full Descriptive Statement illustrates 
with a complete series of Maps. and of the St t stical Statement of Mr. A. H. Stokes, 
H.M. Inspector of Mines, can be obtained at the offices either of the Company or of any of 
its Bankers. Brokers, or Solicitors. Copies of the Srecial Act and the Agreement awith ths 
Great Fastern Railway Company sche. uled thereto, and of the Agreement with the Gre0' 
Northern Railway Company. can be inspected at the Compan:'s Office. 

In cases where the number of Shares allotted is less than that asked for, the balance 
the deposit will ‘e applied towards the amount due on Allotment, and amy €x. @55 will be 96: 
turned to the applicant. In cases where ne Allotment is made, the deposit will be ve 
turned in full. ’ ; 

It is intended to apply to the Stock Exchance for an official quotation. 


Lonpon, June roth, 1802 
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Messrs. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK BY SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 


MERIDIANA: Noontide Essays. By Sir Hexrpert 
E. MAXWELL, Bart., M.P., F.S.A., etc., Author of ‘ Passages in 
the Life of Sir Lucian Elphin,’ etc. Post 8vo,7s.6d. [7Azs Day. 


IRELAND UNDER THE LAND LEAGUE. A Narra- 
tive of Personal Experiences. By CLIFFORD LLoypD, late Special 
Resident Magistrate. Post 8vo, 6s. 


‘We can imagine no work better calculated than this to impress upon the careless 
and inattentive mind the real issue at stake in Ireland. Fascinating as is the tale, 
the moral is of still greater interest and moment.'— National Observer. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF] 
GEORGE MEIKLE KEMP, Architect of the Scott 


Monument, Edinburgh. By THOMAS BoNNAR, F.S.A. Scot., 
Author of ‘ The Present Art Revival,’ ‘The Past of Art in Scot- 
land,’ ‘ Suggestions for the Picturesque of Interiors,’ etc. With 
Three Portraits and numerous Illustrations. Small post 4to, 7s. 6d. 


: Founded on the best materials, verbal and document: ary, now available, it forms 
a most interesting memorial tribute to a highly-gifted artist and a remarkable man. 
— Daily Chronicle. 


THE APOLOGY OF ORIGEN IN REPLY TO CELSUS. 
A Chapter in the History of Apologetics. By Rev. J. ParRick, 
B.D. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


‘We have seldom seen the relations between Christianity and the empire stated 
with such combined brevity and grasp as in the fine chapter in which Mr. Patrick 
deals with Origen’s Answer to the charge of Celsus that Christianity was dangerous 
to the State.’— Glasgew Herald. ; 


THE PROGRESSIVENESS OF MODERN CHRISTIAN 
THOUGHT. By Jams Linpsay, M.A., B.D., B.Sc., F.R.S.E., 
F.G.S. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ESSAYS AND SERMONS. By the late W. Robertson, 
B.D., Minister of the Parish of Sprouston. With a Memoir and 
[ZhAzs Day. 


Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


RES JUDICATA:: Papers and 
Essays. 
By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, MP, 
Author of ‘ Obiter Dicta,’ etc. 


in feap. 8vo, tastefully printed on antique paper and bound in 
half-parchment, price SS. 





in tasteful frap. 12mo, antique porn olive cloth, gilt, gilt top, 
price 35. 6d. 


THE ELIZABETHAN LIBRARY. 
VOL. I. NOW READY. 
4A CABINET OF GEMS, Cut and 
Polished by Sir PHILIP SIDNEY; now, for the 
more vadtance, presented without their setting, oy 
GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. With Portrait 
of Sir Philip Sidney. 


Now Ready, in demy 8vo, tastefully printed on antique paper, and 
bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. ; hand-made paper, roxburgh, 
10s. 6d. net ; large- -paper copies for Collectors, 215. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE COUNTY 
OF HAMPSHIRE, including the ISLE of WIGHT. 
By T. W. SHORE, F-G.S., of the Hartley Institution, 
Southampton. Being the Eighth Volume of the 

‘ Popular County Histories.’ 


/n one handsome 7 olume, bound in cloth, on £2, 25. 
50 /arge-paper copies, price £4, 45. each 


ME ?MORIAL S OF OLD CHELSEA: 
A New History of the Village of Palaces. By ALFRED 
BEAVER. With numerous Illustrations, Plans, and 
Maps, by the Author. 


in handsome 8vo, cloth, price £1, I, IIs. ‘6d. 50 /arge-paper copies, 
in ‘rvoxburgh, Lis 35. met. 


A HISTORY OF THE PARISHES 
OF ST. IVES, LELANT, TOWtDNACK, AND 
ZENNOR, IN THE COUNTY OF CORNWALL. 
By JOHN HOBSON MATTHEWS. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London. 
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W™: POLSON'S 
GORN FLOUR 


Used in the QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD for many Years. 


en ee 


The ORIGINAL and FIRST Manufactured 
in Great Britain. 


een ees 


Manufacturer to H.M. the QUEEN. 


WM. POLSON & CO.. "ASkBh." 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of Bonowr, » Bein ee. 1890; Two Prize& 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANOKERGHIEFS 











Children’s “an 1/3 Hemstitched : 
Ladies’ .. ‘ Ladies’ .. « 2/tre bs 
Gents’ .. me 2243 gc, | Gents’ .. — 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, s/o per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
| ae square, 2/11; 2 yards by 3 yards, s/rreach. Kitcben Table Cloths, r1}d. each. 

trong Huckaback — 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from amen 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children's Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 aw doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11. Matchless Shirts, best ee 4 
cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to = 
a/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Aggcinnnentn 00 to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Gormaey | 
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MESSRS. BELL'S BOOKS. 





Large post 8vo, 5s. 


POETS THE INTERPRETERS OF THEIR AGE. 


By Anna Swanwick, Translator of A°schylus, Goethe's Faust, etc. 


Fcap. 4to, 500 copies only, rss. net. 


SIX MONTHS IN THE APENNINES; or, A Pilgrimage 


in Search of Vestiges of the Irish Saints in Italy. With numerous Illustrations 
of the Architecture, Sculptures, Paintings, and Personal Relics connected with 
them. By MarGaret Stokes, Hon. Mem. of the Royal Irish Academy, 
etc. ; Author of ‘ Early Irish Architecture,’ Editor of Lord Dunraven’s ‘ Notes 
on Irish Architecture,’ etc. 


Now Ready, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SCHOOLS AND MASTERS OF FENCE, from the 


Middle Ages to the End of the Eighteenth Century. By Ecerton Cast Le, 
M.A., F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations and complete Bibliography. New 
and Cheaper Edition, thoroughly Revised. 


Small post 8vo, 5s. 
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GOETHE’S FAUST. Part I. The Original Text, with 
Literal Prose Translation. Explanatory Notes and Appendices by the late A. 
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PRACTICAL FRUIT CULTURE: A Treatise on Plant- 


ing. Growing, Storage, etc., of Hardy Fruits for Market and Private Growers. 
3y J. CHear, F.R.H.S., Member of Fruit Committee, Roy. Hort. Soc. 

This manual is devoted to the most practical and remunerative methods of grow- 
ing fruit for the market. It contains a special chapter fur the Amateur Grower, and 
one upon Insect Pests. 
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Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
Uniform with the New Half-Crown Edition of Mr. Lang's Works. 
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FOURTH and CHEAPER EDITION, with additional Notes. 
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Edition, with Hlustrations from Instantaneous Photographs. Price 1s. 
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RICHTER's ‘ Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces.’ 4s. 6d. 
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NOTES 

Berore the Commons adjourned for the Whitsuntide 
holidays, the Chancellor of the Exchequer explained that 
the Governor of the Mauritius had requested the Govern- 
ment to guarantee a £600,000 loan to meet the necessi- 
ties created by the recent hurricane, and that Parliament 
would be asked to grant the desired assistance. On Friday, 
also, Mr. Peter O’Brien, who had thirteen questions on 
the paper and insisted on putting more, was censured by 
the Speaker for abuse of privilege in this particular. The 
Irish members, still harping on Uganda—Colonel Nolan 
their mouthpiece—desired information on the subject in 
the course of the recess. The First Lord urged that judg- 
ment should be suspended until Captain Lugard’s de- 
spatches came to hand ; and even Sir William Harcourt 
admitted that British officers ought not to be condemned 
without a hearing, though he could not resist the op- 
portunity of having a fling at the British East Africa 
Company. When the Commons reassembled on Thursday, 
a motion by Mr. Balfour securing priority for Government 
business was adopted. In reply to Mr. Morley he pro- 
mised a statement as to public business on Monday, and in 
reply to Mr. Sexton he foreshadowed the abandonment of 
the Irish Local Government Bill. The House, in Com- 
mittee of Supply, displayed uncommon celerity in passing 
the Naval and Civil Service Estimates. 





As the General Election approaches the list of speeches 
grows longer. On Tuesday Mr. Goschen addressed the 
electors of the Hawkhurst Division of Kent, where he 
resides, emphasising the contrast between Unionist per- 
formance and the Radical policy of ‘ promiscuous promises.’ 
He showed that Mr. Gladstone’s return means attention 
to Ireland and neglect of all useful legislation for the 
rest of the Empire. ‘The Attorney-General spoke at Ryde, 
insisting on the necessity for the maintenance of the pre- 
sent Government in power, because the Radicals mean 
shortly to attack the Church. At Birmingham Mr. Cham- 
berlain, whose address is dealt with elsewhere, had no 
difficulty in disposing of Lord Rosebery, nor in demon- 
strating the fact and quality of Gladstonian opportunism. 
At Hawarden Mr. Gladstone was visited by a cheap trip 
on the same day, but what he had to say was rather 
cheerful than important. On Thursday, at Smethwick, 
Mr. Chamberlain proved the Government’s success to be 
due not to luck but to management, and unfolded a pro- 
gramme of social reform. Lord Rosebery, at Sutton the 
same night, had nothing more effective than a gibe at Mr. 


Chamberlain ‘as a ‘ combination of the cant and recant of 
Liberalism.’ 


Ir is to be feared that the manifesto the Ulster Non- 
conformists have addressed to their British brethren— 
mostly besotted with Gladstonism—will avail them little. 
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The Irish Protestants are unanimous in their desire to 
maintain the Union, because they feel, as Britons cannot, 
the pressure of Catholicism, and believe no guarantee can 
mitigate the tyranny of a priesthood in power. But the 
new Nonconformist in England is all for toleration: and 
with him, moreover, Home Rule is the price of Disestablish- 
ment. The Edinburgh gentleman whe wrote to Mr. Glad- 
stone the other day asking for guidance on the duty of 
that office-bearer of the Church who is also a Home Ruler 
got small comfort from his leader. He is roundly com- 
manded to subordinate the safety of the Church to the 
‘great Imperial question of harmony with Ireland, not to 
mention other vast interests which can obtain no satisfac- 
tion except through the Liberal policy.’ Yet to support 
Home Rule is to advance a measure designed to Disestab- 
lish the Church. And no Churchman should be deluded 
into voting for Separation on the ground that the ques- 
tion of an Establishment will be debated afterwards. The 
Home Rule party is pledged to Disestablishment, and 
that’s the end of it. 





Prince Ferpinanp of Bulgaria’s visit to Austria, Italy, 
and England is said to have a certain political signifi- 
cance. Naturally, his marriage with a lady connected 
with the allied sovereigns would strengthen his position, 
and by its popularity further the adhesion of Bulgaria to 
the Triple Alliance. Meanwhile, the return of M. Tricoupis 
to power in Greece has caused the Porte to open negotia- 
tions for the construction of a railway from Sofia to Salonica 
and Constantinople. Such a line would connect Bulgaria 
with the Mediterranean, and at the same time lessen the 
danger to be feared if the Greeks should attempt a Pan- 
Balkan Federation designed to drive Turkey from Europe. 
Bulgaria can, of course, be depended on to support Turkey 
in return for certain privileges to be granted to her sub- 
jects settled in Macedonia. 





Crespo and Palacio are still struggling for the upper 
hand in Venezuela, and, if New York despatches may be 
believed, the latter has had another heavy fall. Valencia, 
the capital of the State of Carabobo, has been the head- 
quarters of the Presidential forees and Puerto Caballo 
those of the revolutionaries ; and you are told of a great 
battle, which lasted three days, having been fought in 
the prairies outside the city. The Government troops 
retreated, but Crespo’s forces were too thoroughly ex- 
hausted to follow up their advantage. To balance this, 
General Gomez has defeated the insurgents in the vicinity 
of Caracas. It is a pretty quarrel, and you are promised 
more ‘sanguinary fighting still." The worst is that British 
ecommerce and British investors will have to pay a large 
part of the cost of what is merely the Venezuelan method 
of conducting a general election. 





Tue Oil Region of Pennsylvania has been visited by a 
calamity hardly to be matched even in the weird record 
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of American disaster. Four days of heavy rain had filled 
the channels of the streams in Northern and Western 
Pennsylvania, and on Sunday a great flood poured down Oil 
Creek and inundated the petroleum towns on its banks. 
At Titusville a number of huge tanks were overturned, 
the oil took fire on the surface of the water, a ‘blazing 
stream’ swept down upon the towns below, and buildings, 
bridges, and wreckage on eighteen miles of river were 
ablaze. The loss of life at Oil City alone is estimated at 
from 150 to 200, and enormous damage to property has 
been done there and at Titusville, Corry, and Meadville. 
Along with this gruesome tale come particulars of perhaps 
the most destructive explosion known in the history of 
Continental mining. The scene was the Birkenberg mine, 
near Przibram, in Bohemia. It has been ascertained that 
382 men have lost their lives, and that they leave 292 
widows and 692 children. 


Durine Whitsun-Week the labouring man, especially in 
the North, devotes himself to pleasuring or to conferences. 
As usual, the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows and kindred 
institutions have held their sessions. A Co-operative Con- 
gress met at Rochdale and discussed several beautiful 
theories. More important was the International Congress 
of Miners, which meets once a-year in some European 
capital, to talk about ‘ Eight Hours’ and a general strike : 
this year the polyglot association was less lively than its 
wont. On Sunday the Domestic Servants’ Union met in 
Hyde Park: an excellent arrangement for the health of 
Jeames and the lower housemaids who ‘attended. For the 
rest, the Durham miners are going back to the pits where 
work can be obtained. The Lanarkshire men have asked 
for an advance of sixpence a ton, and the masters of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire have found it necessary to establish 
a Defence Association. At Devonport Mr. Forwood an- 
nounced last Saturday that the Admiralty means to in- 
crease the pay of shipwrights on the permanent list and 
to make concessions with afview to meeting the mechanics’ 
objections to the system of classification now in force. 





Sir Wituiam Harcourt had collected for the Man- 
chester Unity of Oddfellows at their Derby meeting on 
Wednesday some interesting facts on the subject of Old- 
Age Pensions. Even among picked lives only four per 
cent. reached the starting-point of sixty-five: not a tenth 
arrived at seventy, which very small minority would thus 
have had a pension for only five years. Can we expect— 
nay, could we advise ?—a young man to deprive himself of 
some little comfort week by week on the chance that he 
might live thus long, and be so hard-up at the end as to 
regard the small dole secured to him as a matter of vital 
necessity? But the scheme might be compulsory? In 
this country, Sir William thought that impossible. Or, 
again, the Consolidated Fund might be drawn on? The 
answer is, the people are already taxed to support the poor. 
In short, we give a fair field to any man who wants to 
work, and we prevent any one from dying of starvation. 
We can’t do more. 





No opinion can be expressed as to the guilt or innocence 
of the prisoners under remand at Bow Street, charged with 
what are called the Literary Society Frauds. But the 
offence in some form or other is common enough. Many 
callings are overmanned : clerks cannot find places, authors 
cannot find publishers, picture-sellers cannot find picture- 
buyers. Comes a plausible middleman and tells a flatter- 
ing tale. It is merely a mistake that your talents are not 
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recognised. Pay him a moderate commission, and all will 
go well. The commission is paid, and the middleman 
disappears. The would-be author is most liable to such 
attacks. He is ignorant, credulous, blind with vanity, 
eager beyond expression to see himself in print. It is 
easy to assure him that, if his work find no acceptance in 
the public market, ‘tis most likely because it lacks merit. 
But how to persuade him to be wise? One must simply, 
where it is possible, detect and punish the fraud. 





Tue interest of the Oaks and the Epsom Grand Prize, 
like that of the Derby, centred upon the remarkably un. 
stable running of this year’s three-year-olds. The latter 
was won by Ihe Lover, who beat Curio: on which form it 
ought not to be difficult to make out that The Lover might 
have won the Derby. Only, he had already been beaten 
by Curio and several horses that were behind Sir Hugo. 
In the Oaks, La Fléche, none the better tor her hard race 
of Wednesday, just got home from The Smew, who finished 
the fresher of the pair. It is evident that we have no 
‘ cracks ’ this year, whatever the French horses Fra Angelica 
and Chéne Royal, of which so much is hcard, may be. 
Probably the best of the two-year-olds have nut yet been 
seen. Minting Queen is perhaps the best of those who 
have as yet performed. Milford, who beat her at Kempton, 
did not try conclusions at Epsom, where the best of the 
youngsters’ races was spoilt by an accident. ‘lhe suspen 
sion of Robinson for disobedience at the post was a severe 
but necessary measure: for delays and false starts are be- 
coming abominably frequent. It is evidcnt, too, that the 
new race of jockeys is neither so well-behaved vor so efhi- 
cient as that which preceded it. Comments upon the 
riding in the Derby have been frequent and severe: but 
any day you may see feats of stupidity— such as working 
a horse almost immediately upon the fali of the flag and 
unnecessarily changing his berth—fur wich the young 
men would have been horsewhipped by the vid school of 
trainers. This week has been chietly devoted to holiday 
meetings at Kempton and Manchester. 





On Wednesday, after City hours, a circular was issued 
announcing the suspension ot payment by the New Oriental 
Bank Corporation, whose liabilities are estimated at seven 
millions and a-quarter. ‘The causes which have produced 
this unfortunate result are ‘ the depreciativn in silver, the 
consequent increasing distrust throughout Great Britain 
of investments in silver countries, and the withdrawal of 
capital from the East, coupled with the wholly uuprece- 
dented conditions of trade in China, Japan, the Straits, and 
Australia, and the recent disastrous hurricane in the Mauri- 
tius. It had been known tor some littie time that the 
concern was in difticulties, and the etlect of the suspension 
had thus been discounted to a considerable extent, in 
London at least. Means have been taken to prutect the 
assets, and hopes are entertained of a reconstructivu on the 
basis of depositors’ accepting five per ceut. preference 
shares against the amounts at their credit. 





Tue prospectus has just been issued of the Lancashire, 
Derbyshire, and East Coast Railway, which has a capital of 
five millions sterling, in five hundred thousand shares of 
£10 each. Forming a chain of connection between the 
east and west coasts of England, the proposed line will 
extend from Warrington Docks, on the Manchester Ship 
Canal, to new harbour-works at Suttuon-un-Sea, on the 
Lincolnshire shore, a distance of one hundred and seventy 
miles. The system will embrace such centres as Knuts- 
ford, Macclestield, Buxton, Chestertield, Ollerton, and Lin- 
coln ; and will, moreover, afford an outlet for the products 
of the Nottingham and Derby coal-fields. 
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KING IN BIRMINGHAM 


R. CHAMBERLAIN has been addressing his 
friends in Birmingham ; his captains of tens 
and of fifties. He has given them words of cheer, and 
assured them of triumph. He has listened with in- 
terest to the trumpetings of the Gladstonians, which 
were to abolish Liberal Unionism; but he finds no 
reason to think that the English majority has wavered. 
On the contrary, the last few months have seen our 
prospects improved. Public attention has been forced 
upon the real issue : which is Home Rule. And the 
Donnybrook of the Celtic members, standing over 
against & resolute Ulster; ‘the evidence’ (as Mr. 
Chamberlain puts it) ‘that Home Rule would bring 
dissension into Ireland’; has—not only hardened our 
supporters but—convinced the impartial multitude. 

The enemy has succeeded in overreaching himself. 
Never in our history has a leader been so abject in the 
pursuit of votes as Mr. Gladstone ; but, in the madness 
of his wooing, he has forgotten all respect for the voter. 
He accepted Home Rule (which he had denounced for 
fifty years) to buy eighty-five rascal M.P.’s: and he 
bought with them—ruin. He has swallowed Welsh 
Disestablishment to buy the support of Wales: and 
the support of Wales, as things are going, will lose him 
that of every man with a rag of loyalty to his back. 
Three acres and a cow, taxation of ground-rents, and 
local option—he was opposed to them all ; and he has 
adopted them all to purchase the yokel, the London 
Radical, and Sir Wilfrid Lawson. ‘Three weeks ago 
he refused a conference on the Eight Hours’ Day ; yet 
three weeks more shall find him hot for the principle. 
But . . . when thou vowest a vow to the electors 
(says one), defer not to pay it: for they have no plea- 
sure in being fooled. Pay that thou hast vowed: or 
it shall be worse for thee at the end. The good 
yokel has been tricked once: he may or may not 
choose to be tricked again. But the artisan has a liking 
for common honesty and for a semblance of patriotism. 
He has his prejudices, too, in favour of a judicious 
civility. Now, Mr. Gladstone has called one-third of 
the people of Ireland—the only third (moreover) which 
is entitled to any particular consideration at our hands 
—a collection of fools and rogues. The epithets, Mr. 
Chamberlain remarks, if levelled at two or three loyal 
and worthy subjects of the Queen, would be extra- 
ordinarily harsh. Applied to a great population (includ- 
ing the six thousand ministers, elders, deacons, stewards, 
and other officers of the Nonconformist Churches who 
have signed a certain Appeal), it is incredibly stupid. 
The fierce and narrow intelligence which has concealed 
itself for the most of a life-time behind its flabby peri- 
phrases has for once been irretrievably candid. Our 
Premier, no doubt, has lost a few votes by his epigrams ; 
but Mr. Gladstone has not the excuse of a pungent 
habit. He may stretch forth his hands and bewail his 
ignorance: but that stroke of his tongue has lost him 
an election. 

For it is demonstrable, even to the most sentimental 
and unreasoning of Liberals, that the Ulstermen cannot 
be expected to submit to the domination of Archbishop 
Croke, Archbishop Walsh, and a Parliament%of persons 
convicted of incitement to crime. The descendant of 
Cromwellians and of Covenanters is compounded of 
stubborn bloods. He is, moreover, a strenuous and 
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an honest business man. Good is set against evil, and 
life against death: so is the Puritan for ever against 
the Celt. The Northerners move slowly : but once they 
begin they carry themselves with dourness. And ‘ under 
no circumstances, says that political incendiary, Mr. 
Chamberlain (he also), ‘has the Imperial Parliament a 
right to transfer their allegiance.’ The Gladstonians, 
it is true, avouch themselves ready to use the forces of 
the Crown to compel submission ; but the threat is dis- 
honest and ridiculous. We know that your Liberal 
will only coerce where he apprehends no danger. His 
judgment may lead him into a fray: as at Majuba, or 
El Teb; though, being in, he will so bear himself that 
he will soon be out again. Mr. Gladstone has bid for 
all parties, and has only succeeded in turning against 
himself, section after section, the pick of his friends. 
It had been better, perhaps, for him to retire before he 
pawned his reputation in the endeavour to hurt his 
country. But his honour concerns himself. We are 
more presently concerned with Mr. Chamberlain. 

The Government, that gentleman is never tired of 
representing, is not Tory but Unionist. It is true 
enough. It is true, also, that there are times and 
seasons; and that we have no desire to offend Mr. 
Chamberlain before (or after) the elections. But it 
suits him to imply that he governs the country through 
us ; and to allow him to say so is to harm his cause as 
well as our own. Mr. Chamberlain is a Radical: as the 
Commons of these islands are not and never shall be. 
He would reform anomalies, as he said even on Tuesday, 
because they are anomalies. Now, herein lies the dif- 
ference of parties. The Gladstonians would away with 
the plural vote ; because thereby they should gain some 
electoral advantage. Mr. Chamberlain would accept 
One Man One Vote, together with One Vote One 
Value ; because, were Birmingham represented as Kil- 
kenny, Birmingham would have forty-five members in- 
stead of seven. The Tories, in case ‘ reform’ become 
imminent, will redress this particular grievance—not be- 
cause they object to anomalies at all but—because they 
abhor this particular anomaly, that the Celtic elector 
should count for six English artisans. For the rest, 
we will allow no tinkering, while we can help it, with 
the Reform Bill ‘ passed six years ago to give a tem- 
porary advantage to a certain faction.” We may not 
hope yet awhile to capture the agricultural labourer ; 
but we are tired in any case of political change. Mean- 
while, the question upon which we go to the country is 
the Union; and Unionism is our title to power. But 
the party, its legislation, and its administration, are 
Tory. We can answer Mr. Chamberlain his inquiries : 
County Councils, Free Education, and Small Holdings 
are the direct and demonstrable outcome of Tory prin- 
ciples. It is true, as he says, that the advance of the 
last six years has bettered the record of any Liberal 
Government that ‘ever existed. But he forgets two 
things : (1) that the direction of the advance is altered, 
and (2) that the Toryism of Lord Eldon is dead. Mr. 
Chamberlain is an excellent fly-wheel: but he will not 
quarrel with us if we decline to give him the credit of 
our movements. 





A WISE REPORT 
je world, says Mr. Traill, is stage-struck. In 


no profession is the line between amateur and 
professional so finely drawn as in that one which is 
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insolently wont to prefix the definite article. A thousand 
young gentlemen, reared in suburban drawing-rooms, 
are wandering the stage aimless and brainless, nor 
reeking that to the audience their lack of art gives 
them the look of cads. Too foolish to distinguish 
between life and drama, which are at opposite poles, 
they deem speech, carriage, gesture, of small import, 
while vanity makes them unconscious of their shuffling 
gait and bedraggled aspect. Women, being by nature 
histrionic, take to flies and footlights with a readier 
kindliness; yet not a few young ladies are mas- 
querading with the right housemaid’s clumsiness. And 
so it comes about that the stage excites as wide and 
as keen an interest as the racecourse itself; and if the 
Report of Sir David Plunket’s Committee were forth- 
with to take effect (which is improbable), a large sec- 
tion of the population would profess a wild excitement. 
True, the Music-Hall comes in for as liberal a share of 
discussion as the statelier Theatre; but, while most 
institutions level down, the Palace of Varieties has 
levelled up; and, now that our Postmen are turning 
poets, why should not our Duchesses trip it as serio- 
comics more or less ‘ refined ° ? 

The Report, speedily issued, is remarkable—with an 
exception—for conservatism and good sense. Whether 
it will be carried into practice or not is still doubtful ; 
but it proves that the intention of our legislators, if 
platonic, are strictly honourable. ‘The Committee has 
made one rash concession to Mr. Irving and his col- 
leagues. It is determined that the difference between 
the Hall and the Theatre shall be something more 
than a whiff of smoke ; the mysterious ‘ sketch” whose 
construction and purpose have elicited so many idle 
words is to be limited to forty minutes and a cast 
of six. The time-limit is irksome, but this allowance 
of players is more generous than the Aéschylean one. 
But the smallest restriction is superfluous, and must 
needs be either a dead-letter or a source of infinite 
and troublesome litigation. However, the managers 
danced before the Committee, and, like Salome, they 
demanded the head of their enemy. So they have it— 
on paper—and look happy in the belief that by this 
curious time-limit they will both elevate the drama 
and enrich their own treasury. We do not share their 
trustfulness. ‘They must still compete with the Halls, 
whether the sketch last forty minutes or fifty; and as 
to ‘ elevation, the Variety Show has precisely the same 
aspirations which govern the Temple of Tragedy—to 
reach, that is, the highest pinnacle of commercial 
prosperity the law and Mrs. Grundy will permit them 
to scale. For the rest, the Committee is satisfied 
with the Censor, and would rather enlarge than restriet 
the borders of his province. Herein it represents the 
opinion of the large majority of sensible citizens. 
Those there are into whose bonnet the Norwegian 
drama has stolen the bee of shattered homes, who en- 
dure the riskiest situation if only it assume to be in- 
tense, and who believe that what in the ante-Ibscene 
period themselves would have called ‘immorality’ is 
the exclusive material of drama: they would away with 
Mr. Pigott at once, and decline upon public opinion 
or a Sub-Committee of the Fabian Society. But, 
happily, their word has not prevailed. Human in- 
genuity could never devise an institution which should 
work as well as the Lord Chamberlain’s office, the re- 
sult of accident and gradual growth ; and, at any rate, 
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we had rather have our Censors fallibly right than infal- 
libly wrong. 

But, above all, one is grateful to the Committee for 
administering a salutary and well-earned rebuke to the 
County Council of London. The M‘Dougalls and Par- 
kinsons, the Charringtons and Beechcrofts, have from 
the first been the declared foes of amusement, and there- 
fore were they most anxious to have the unfettered 
control of Hall and Theatre. Their past exploits have 
left them shameless. ‘They refer—apparently without 
confusion or abasement—to their conflicts with Mario- 
nettes, their subornings of tipsy grocers. So vastly 
pleased are they with their free passes into the Musiec- 
Halls, so proud of their vexatious interference with 
managements, that they would—if they could—have 
extended their patronage to the Theatres, and con- 
stituted themselves licensers-in-general and keepers of 
the public conscience. But the opinion of witnesses 
was unanimously opposed to them; and the Com- 
mittee, so far from conferring new privileges upon 
them, suggests the curtailment of those powers they 
already enjoy with so acid a gusto: suggests, in 
effect, the appointment of a standing joint commit- 
tee of the County Council and the justices to deeide 
the affairs of the London Music-Halls without the 
garrulous connivance of the fadmongers and prudes 
who set out to govern the morals of the capital. 
For the salvation of this clause alone it is hoped that 
the Report of Sir David Piunket’s Committee will be 
carried into effect. It is a monstrous injustice that 
the amusements of London should be in the hands of a 
popularly elected body, whose opinions may shift and 
change at each election ; and the sooner the interests of 
those who fall short of the Parkinsonian standard of 
pruriency are adequately protected, the better for the 
amenity of life and for our appreciation of common 
fairness. 
and, though the approaching dissolution of Parliament 
and the national tendency to inaction may prevent the 
adoption of the Report, it is reassuring to note that 
there are still those in the world who do not clamour 
for aimless change, and that the County Council, even 
if it be permitted to retain the powers it has assumed, 
may not hope to extend its sphere of mischief and 
intolerance. 


However, sense and justice are not dead ; 





TO CARPET-BAGGERS 


HERE are two sorts of loyalty, of which one is 
ever contemptible: to wit, that which consists in 
subservience and obedience even at the cost of. a 
violated conscience. And this loyalty has become 
fashionable since the centre of political gravity was 
shifted, since the buying-and-selling of votes was 
placed amongst the criminal offences on the Statute- 
book, since the constituencies were so enlarged that their 
purchase was impossible. There are members of Par- 
liament who dutifully observe the ‘ mandate’ of their 
constituents, however ill-considered and wrong-headed 
that may be. And candidates may frequently be found 
who will promise to support this and that measure in 
return for votes. But the other day a Conservative, 
who may soon represent a mining constituency, agreed 
to help forward that ‘ fond impossibility,’ a legal Eight 
Hours’ Day. Of course, we have no business.to inquire 
by. what process of reasoning he came to convince 
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himself that he was doingright. All the same, we could 
wish that his Radical opponent had been any one else 
than one of the doughtiest combatants against all such 
socialistic fallacies. 

Working-men may—and will, for working-men are 
not easily to be gulled—do themselves a service by con- 
trasting this facile acquiescence, and Mr. Gladstone’s 
more shameless exhibition of the same in his dealings 
towards the London Trades’ Council, with Sir Henry 
James’s record as set forth the other day in an address 
presented to him by his constituents and some other 

ersons who, like the majority of these, are concerned 
in the textile trades. Sir Henry has exerted himself, 
itis true, to better the condition of the textile operative 
by Act of Parliament. But he has done more than 
merely agree while he is in the way with his constitu- 
ents. He set himself to learn the working-man’s mode 
of thought: he knew his strength and weakness ; he 
did not profess an official electioneering sympathy in 
order that he might snap up votes ; but, as he claimed 
with justifiable pride, and as the address recognised, 
he worked in the interest not only of the electors of 
Bury but of all those engaged in a traffic whose 
conditions happened to come immediately under his 
observation. And, in the end, he has been ‘ judged by 
his desire to serve’ a large class of the community: not, 
be it remarked, by his desire to fall in with a whimsy 
that happens to be popular. 

Although, as we say, the general election will be 
fought upon a single issue only, there are constituen- 
cies where Ireland is a matter of small importance 
in the apprehension of the average voter: who is 
vastly more anxious to get ground-rents taxed or an 
universal working day of eight hours imposed by Parlia- 
ment. In these places the candidate meets a sore temp- 
tation. ‘Take the Fight Hours’ Day : he will naturally 
ask himself whether the matter is or is not of such magni- 
tude as to justify him in risking the loss of a vote in the 
Commons for the cause of the Union or of Separatism— 
according to his way of thinking. Were it not better 
to secure his return by accepting a ‘mandate, when 
such acceptance will secure him the working-class vote ? 
A candidate's duty is to act and speak always according 
to his principles: even from a cynical motive. For the 
working-class always prefers to be represented by a 
man. And by compliance with the wishes of dema- 
gogues or the freaks of faddists the coward is re- 
vealed. Such nidderings as justify a theory like Mr. 
Gladstone’s—that a Church should be disestablished 
when a majority of voters are desirous of Disestablish- 
ment—may not be indisposed to concede the demand 
for Kight Hours. They will point to the International 
Conference of Miners, which has for the third time 
formally pledged itself to such a policy. They will 
argue, after the New-Opportunist fashion, that what 
miners desire, that miners ought to have. They will 
wonder why Sir Henry James should be praised for 
improving the condition of one set of men by Parlia- 
mentary means when themselves are blamed for propos- 
ing to use the same on behalf of another. 

Here is the centre of the difficulty. Under what cir- 
cumstances ought the Legislature to interfere with 
trade? Only when such interference is necessary. Burke 
laid it down that, before a reform be executed, it must 
be proved that the abuse affects a large section of the 
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community, and can only be got rid of by such legisla- 
tion as will not inflict a new damage upon some other 
section. Burke, we take it, was right: and, if so, the 
case for an Eight Hours’ Day is settled. Parliament 
may be invoked, as in the Factory Acts, to procure the 
mechanic a set of healthy conditions, and to appoint 
an inspection of the same. It may limit the hours of 
women and children—whose purpose in life is not to 
labour with their hands. But it may not limit the 
hours of men, even when a majority desires limitation. 
Minorities must be respected in trade as elsewhere. 
The Legislature ought not to procure for ‘ workers’ 
what they can get, and have got, for themselves ; and 
such ‘ evils’ as a day of ten or twelve hours ought to 
be left unreformed in the general interest of the State: 
for the encouragement of self-dependence and for the 
protection of the consumer (or the majority), on whom 
all variations in the price of labour must ultimately 
fall. ‘The candidate who canvasses on these lines will 
win the respect of decent men: and this means their 
votes, which are worth more than the support of them 
that bellow in the market-place. In a word, he will 
be better served by frankness and an energetic zeal for 
the State than by a particular act of compliance. 





THE TIMES ANGRY 


JT HE TIMES angry, a traditionally ludicrous 
spectacle, has seldom been so pleasant as during 
the past week upon the subject of its litigation with 
The St. James's Gazette. It was, in fact, a personal 
squabble, and the decision settled nothing except that 
Mr. Justice North considered both parties more or less 
to blame. No one ever doubted, or could doubt, that 
there was copyright in such a production as Mr. Kip- 
ling’s article about travelling in the United States ; 
that to print long extracts from such an article was an 
infringement of that copyright ; and that the proprietor 
of copyright so infringed, having taken the steps pre- 
scribed by law, could sue for such infringement of it. 
The conductors of The St. James's Gazette recognised 
these facts, the moment 7'he Times insisted upon them, 
by at once and with all reasonable courtesy withdraw- 
ing the extracts from circulation and offering to apolo- 
gise and pay the costs already incurred by The Times. 
The leading journal, however, had a short time before 
given publicity to an ill-mannered attack on The St. 
James's Gazette, and the latter had retorted ‘ Pigott !° 
and the plaintiffs refused to be content with what 
would have contented any reasonable persons desiring 
only to assert their rights. They therefore crammed 
their motion with preposterous objections to reproduc- 
tions in The St. James's Gazette of paragraphs, said to 
be taken from T'he Times, of the sort which habitually 
form the padding of evening papers, and which nobody 
reads there, for the excellent reason that everybody has 
already skipped them in the morning. It is no wonder 
that Mr. Justice North denied them the indulgence of 
carrying on so vexatious a litigation at the expense of 
The St. James's Gazette. 

It seems, however, that this was precisely the amuse- 
ment upon which the managers of The Times had 
confidently reckoned, and the annoyance of finding 
that their ‘odd trick’ was of no value whatever, and 
that ‘honours, if not ‘easy, had certainly not fallen 
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to them, provoked 7'he Times to make a delightful 
exhibition of itself. In a leader of portentous length, 
abounding in vituperation, it declared that it had 
established a mighty and fruitful precedent of copy- 
right in despatches from correspondents, and had ex- 
posed the ‘dishonesty’ and the thievish practices of 
its hated (but successful) contemporary. The truth at 
the bottom of these vapourings was this. It appeared 
that two paragraphs announcing something or other 
amounted to more than a bald statement of facts, and 
contained enough derangement of epitaphs to be pos- 
sible subjects of copyright. It does not appear whether 
The St. James's Gazette had in fact copied these from 
The Times, or whether they belonged to that very large 
class of telegrams which appear simultaneously in three 
or four morning papers, and are actually copied into 
the evening journals from the first paper containing 
them upon which the sub-editor’s hand happens to fall. 
The judge’s view was that, wherever they came from, 
they were not worth an injunction. Still, he said there 
It was certain that he 
would say so, and it is also certain that no one would 


could be copyright in them. 


have entered upon costly and vehemently contested 
litigation for the pleasure of hearing him say it. It 
remains clear enough that news is not the subject of 
copyright, though sentences containing news may be. 
Suppose a man publishes an account of the Derby: he 
has copyright in the account, and may, if he choose to 
take the trouble, put himself in a position to enforce that 
right. 
stating in other words than his own, although his state- 
ment may be the sole source of the information, that there 
were so many false starts, that so-and-so got off well, 
that such-an-one led to the top of the hill, that this 
and that occurred in the straight, and that such-and- 
such finished in the order given. 


He cannot, however, prevent any one else from 


This is good sense 
and good law, and was substantially known to every- 
body before Monadnock had ever been heard of by the 
reading public. 

When one considers the unanimity with which news- 
papers have copied from each other, and acquiesced in 
being copied from, for many years past ; when one con- 
templates 7%t-Bits and The Review of Reviews ; and 
when one recalls the creditable manner in which T'he 
St. James's Gazette has always been conducted, it is im- 
possible not to see that The Times, if it nad really been 
chiefly anxious not to be copied from, would, in the 
first place, have said so. The plaintiffs preferred to begin 
with a notice of motion, and, when they found that by 
promptly acknowledging the commission of a tort the 
owner of T'he St. James's Gazette was likely to get off 
with honour and without considerable expense, they 
loaded up their motion with two claims too trifling for 
an injunction, and a score too ridiculous to be even put 
forward in court. One can only say that if this were 
not done out of spite it was very stupid, and was, more- 
over, just what spiteful people would have chosen to do. 
Poetic justice would perhaps have been more fitly done 
if the plaintiffs had had to pay the defendant’s costs 
as well as their own; but law is law, and of course 
The St. James's Gazette knew well enough that it bor- 
rowed Mr. Kipling at its peril. And now it is all over ; 
and The Times has said its say; and The St. James's 
has said its say; and none can believe that it is a 
victory for The Times. 
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KIEL AND NANCY 


HE Imperial meeting at Kiel, though natural 
enough in itself, seems to have required a deal 

of puff preliminary. For weeks past a carefully artless 
series of announcements has been putting forth, where 
in due season doubt has given place to hope, and hope 
to certainty. ‘Tsar and Kaiser, you read, were eager to 
exchange the kiss of brotherhood; but despite near 
neighbourhood—one was at Copenhagen, the other at 
Berlin—an encounter was rendered difficult, if not im- 
possible, by duties of State, previous arrangements, and 
what not. ‘Then it appeared that it might be managed 
after all ; William would cancel his engagements, Alex- 
ander would change the date of his departure. And the 
place ? Well: not, as considerations of etiquette might 
seem to dictate, the German capital but a port on the 
Baltic, where a few hours might be spent in friendly 
intercourse. Did this appear a churlish acceptance of 
Far from it: for the 
nerves of Russian majesty are unequal to travel by 


unlimited hospitality on paper ? 


rail, and even the trip to Kiel and back was a con- 
siderable sacrifice of convenience. And, the much-adver- 
tised interview having taken place, you are treated to 
effusive descriptions of the affectionateness of the greet- 
ing, the amiability of the Tsar, the frank and genial 
bearing of the Emperor, the complete success of the 
whole affair. 

Now, it were a good and joyful thing if these two 
potentates, par nobile fratrum, might dwell together in 
unity: so that that is a pardonable inference which as- 
signs a certain reality to all this journalistic and cere- 
monious affectation of friendliness and good-fellowship. 
Pardonable,no doubt, but hardly correct; for, apart from 
the obvious considerations that Kiel is not Berlin, nor 
an afternoon call the same as a protracted visit, certain 
ugly facts are plain. Not less remarkable than the brevity 
and general cursoriness of the meeting are the many 
and awkward postponemeuts by which it was prefaced. 
Years, not months, have passed since Wilhelm 11. took 
the well-meant but ill-advised step of forcing his society 
upon Alexander 11. The young man was lavishly en- 
tertained, and honourably sped on his way; but his 
visit was not returned. Explanations more or less 
plausible were at first forthcoming of what to the man 
in the street looked like an unequivocal rebuff. But 
when last summer the T’sar went home from Den- 
mark without halting at his would-be host’s, the 
snub could be no longer disguised ; and the Hohen- 
zollern’s hangers-on, both German and American, 
denounced the Romanoff’s brutality and _bearishness 
with fury. Upon a small scale the incident is familiar 
enough to be tiresome but for its artistic simplicity of 
motive. A person of property settles in a new neigh- 
bourhood ; he is understood to be rich, able, enter- 
prising : but how will he hit it off with the squire? Is 
not the one a high-and-dry Tory, the other a bit of a 
Radical ? the latter a High-Churchman, the former 
sturdily No-Popery, and both uncompromising in tem- 
per? Then they meet, and the worst apprehensions are 
realised ; a trifling difference of opinion on top-dressing 
or a terrier’s points, and they are by the ears; and ‘Boor’ 
and ‘Puppy’ are the sincere though silent comments ; 
and the country-side is thenceforth distracted by their 
suspicions and acerbities. Now, Royalty is no less human 
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than is common clay ; just such bickerings must (and 
do) disturb the awful serenity of high places: only, 
there the consequences are not local but international. 
Had the present twelvemonth elapsed without some 
relaxation of the Russian non-intercourse, it is scarce 
doubtful but the war-party would have been in the 
ascendant at both capitals, for your courtier is ever 
swift to anticipate and play upon the whim of your 
sovereign. Yet is the upshot of crying havoc so tre- 
mendous, that pacific advisers might well make a 
despairing effort to arrest the drift apart; and some 
such act of diplomacy, whether male or (more probably) 
female, seems to have resulted in the ceremony at Kiel. 
Kaiser and ‘l’sar being men of breeding, the journalist's 
report of their repeated embraces is credible enough. 
But could their hearts’ secrets be discovered they would 
be found to love one another no better than before, 
and the departure of the Polar Star for Copenhagen 
must have come as an intense relief to both. 

There is this much of comfort to be extracted from 
the situation: that the relations of the two Courts 
could not possibly be cooler than they are, so that 
they may conceivably be ameliorated in that after- 
glow of self-satisfaction which attends upon the sacri- 
fice of inclination to duty. Otherwise there is a curious 
unanimity of tone in the utterances of the Berlin and 
Petersburg press ; so that the Vossische Zeitung is ‘ very 
careful not to overrate the significance of the Imperial 
interview’; while the Novoe Vremya warns the Germans 
that the meeting does not imply ‘any abandonment 
of Russian interests or dignity. In other words, the 
chronic antagonism of the peoples is not to be modi- 
fied by the embracings of their kings. The Emperor of 
Austria can hold high festivals at Budapest without a 
qualm for the stability of the Triple Alliance ; nor need 
the fear of a Russo-German understanding disturb the 
decorous junketings of President Carnot at Nancy. 
Nay : was not a Grand Duke at hand to reassure the 
multitude by his mere presence that in the mind of the 
‘Friend of France’ the hollow mockery of Kiel would 
not for one instant obscure ‘the sacred memories of 
Cronstadt’? But the conclusion of the rejoicings 
without a single Chauvinistic outburst is due to the 
President’s resourceful tact ; while the unity and the 
popularity of the Republic were emphasised by the 
homage paid to her chief by a clericalism heretofore 
malcontent. That a well-pleased patriotism should 
have been the order of the day is in all ways to the 
credit of the Lorrainers ; but such forbearance will not 
slack the elemental hatred of Frenchman for German, 
any more than Imperial pageants will abrogate the 
equally fundamental loathing of German tor Russ. 
From such sentiments the only outcome is a bellyful 
of fighting, and then—an odium more inveterate than 
before. 


MORE 'TOOLEY STREET 

HE faddist, political or otherwise, is in most cases 

a person who gets hold of a half-truth and _pro- 
claims it from the house-tops as the only true faith. 
The Social Puritan is one instance, the Anti-Opiumist 
another and a worse; but among all the palm must be 
given to that trifling, insignificant, and noisy crew of 
persons advertising itself under the name and title of 
‘the Scottish Home Rule Association. Who these 
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feather-headed persons individually are, what individual 
claim they have for a hearing, even their fellow- 
parishioners would find it hard to say. 

The latest manifestation of activity from this great 
body is a circular, with a Protest, addressed to the 
world at large, in which everybody is informed that the 
use of the words ‘ England’ and ‘ English’ for ‘ British 
Empire’ and ‘ British’ is ‘an insult and injury to the 
Scottish people and an offensive piece of arrogance. 
This definition is followed by the majestic and impres- 
sive statement that ‘against this insult to the Scottish 
people we enter our protest... Where the protest is 
entered does not appear, but additional solemnity is 
doubtless secured by this very vagueness. But who 
are ‘we’? Gently braying, Scots-Wha-Haeing, who 
are these leaders of a people rightly struggling to be 
properly described?! Who are the Wallaces, the 
Bruces, the Randolphs, and the Douglases of this new 
War of Independence? Is there a Kossuth, a Kos- 
ciusko, a Washington even, among the signatories 
of this stately, yet pathetic, Declaration of Wrong? 
There may be ; but Mr. Charles Waddie (signatory 
number one) is known only as the feeblest of poet- 
asters; signatory number two is a douce Edinburgh 
lawyer unhappily (even prophetically) named M‘Naught 
(it is not his fault—he could not help it—nor can we— 
the fact remains); while signatory number three is a 
gentleman who, it may be, is related to the ‘gentle 
Duncan’ (we can discover nothing further concerning 
him; so we give him the benefit of the doubt), and is 
not impossibly a village Hampden at the least. But 
for these three worthies to issue nigh on four pages of 
print in the name of the people of Scotland is almost 
a justification of Sydney Smith. Here, at any rate, 
are three Scotsmen bleating-ripe for operation—three 
‘brither Scots’ who never heard of Tooley Street, and 
know not what it means to be absurd. And, what is 
worse, they are not utterly alone; for those who pay for 
the printing and stamps can no more be expected to 
see the joke than themselves. 

It is a sad business. ‘True it is, and of verity, that 
the Act of Union between Scotland and England pro- 
vided that the United Kingdom should be styled 
Great Britain ; that another clause of the self-same Act 
decreed that the ‘Crown and Realm of England’ should 
in future mean the ‘Crown and Realm of Great Britain’: 
and that to talk nowadays of the‘ English’ Parliament, 
the ‘ English’ Navy, the ‘ English’ Arniy, is therefore to 
use an illegal and a Parnellite phraseology. It is sheer 
Separatism, no doubt ; but custom hallows even abuses 
of language, and, though individuals may prefer to pick 
their expressions more nicely, it is scarce worth the 
while of that very tiny section of the people of Scot- 
land—MacTooley Street, in fact—which signs this 
to enter a protest (presumably with the Recording 
Angel; for nobody else is likely to heed it) against 
a harmless usage born of the provincialism of London 
and practised only by those who are too ignorant, too 
indifferent, or too cockneyfied to know better. One may 
agree with the sentiments of these new Protestants. 
One may recognise the weight of the facts they adduce 
as to the part which Scotland has played in conquer- 
ing India, civilising Africa, peopling Australia, colonis- 
ing Canada, universalising the taste for whisky. Nay : 
one may go further, and, lamenting that Mr. Glad- 
stone is of Scottish blood, rejoice that Mr. Balfour 
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is a Scotsman, and admit (or insist) that to all in- 
tents and purposes London is but a suburb of Edin- 
burgh. But one cannot consider this present outburst 
of patriotism (so-called) without a grin. At a time 
when men’s thoughts are with the constituencies, when 
the hunting-up of out-voters is an absorbing occupa- 
tion, when for the second time within a decade of 
years the future of the Empire is hanging in the 
balance, it is a blessed refreshment to find that 
there are still poets and patriots to write, print, and 
issue in halfpenny wrappers four pages of elegant 
British (we dare not say English) protesting against 
the use of an historic adjective. 





AT MINNEAPOLIS 
VI * JAMES BLAINE has given another taste 


of his quality by suddenly resigning his Secre- 
taryship and entering the lists for the Republican 
nomination against his ex-chief, Mr. Harrison. For 
a year or more he has been eking out the lion’s hide 
with the fox’s. No one supposed that he was not 
working hard for the nomination; and yet, unlike 
Governor Hill (of the Democrats), who has been ‘ out’ 
for months past, and President Harrison, who has bluntly 
admitted all along his wish for a second term, he has 
never come out squarely with his intentions. It seems 
impossible for him to come out (as his countrymen say) 
‘ flat-footed, in any cause, save that of tail-twisting the 
British lion—from afar. He has worked hard of late 
for American applause by means of Pan-Americanism, 
Eganism, and a ‘dignified, even aggressive, foreign 
policy.” When he was a candidate (unsuccessful) before, 
he imposed his policy upon the Republican ‘ Platform.’ 
But here we have the root of the matter. In°84 and °88 
the ‘Platforms’ of both parties claimed the same virtues 
and made the same charges—with slight variations. 
The Democrats swore that the Republicans lost their 
mercantile navy to British bottoms; and sold the 
country’s trade to London, E.C. (giving it the name of 
a‘ British Policy’). The Republicans denounced the 
Democrats for the same crimes, and eke for playing into 
the hands of Britain by lowering the tariff. Believe 
it? Neither party believed it. As if there were ever 
an Administration that did not have a fling at Britain 
through Canada or Ireland or otherwise! Cleveland 
was given the right to shut out Canadian commerce, 
while at the same time he was advocating Free Trade 
and the unrestricted admission of Australian wool. 
Blaine joyed (as is his nature to) in the M‘Kinley Tariff, 
the difficulty about the St. Lawrence Canal rights, the 
Behring Sea Fisheries, and the Newfoundland question ; 
and both parties have declared their ‘ sympathy’ with 
Egan and Company. At Chicago, in °88, the Republi- 
cans congratulated their ‘fellow-citizens of Brazil’ on the 
abolition of slavery, and then, in immediate sequence, 
‘hoped to congratulate the Irish people upon the 
peaceful recovery (!) of Home Rule for Ireland.” How 
easy to trace the hand of Blaine, the ‘ Plumed Knight’ ! 
And it is not impossible that we may have him the 
Republican candidate. After which we should have 
more bunkum and more tail-twisting. For your 
Blaine doth see each bush an enemy of the United 
States. He must pose as her champion that he 
may ever justify the words of Colonel Ingersoll : 
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‘Like an armed warrior, like a plumed knight, James 
G. Blaine marched down the halls of the American Con 
gress, and threw his shining lance full and fair against 
the brazen maligner of its honour. This is monu- 
mental ; but so is Mr. Blaine, who, truth to tell, is one 
of the ablest men—but at the same time the most un 
scrupulous politician, the most heartless public game- 
ster—in the United States. 

It is almost impossible to give a shrewd guess at the 
nomination. Neither Harrison nor Blaine may get it: 
Alger may be the compromise. If, as his supporters be- 
lieve he will, the President command a majority at the 
first ballot, the game is up ; otherwise we may have a pro- 
tracted Convention, as in 80, when Garfield was made 
a compromise between Blaine and Grant ; or as in “88, 
when Sherman was the likeliest man, but by a manipu- 
lation of the New York delegates (who meant but to 
give one solid complimentary vote) Harrison went 
through. There is no doubt that Blaine’s men are well 
organised—this in spite of the fact that only five days 
before he repeated his intention not to stand. (‘ When 
Jim Blaine is straightforward you may put on your 
ascension robes.) Of other possible candidates there 
are Alger (who may come into the first ballot), Sher- 
man, Chauncey Depew, Reed, M‘Kinley, Hawley, and 
Lincoln ; but betting on any of them is no more safe 
than on the Derby in the year of Orme. You never 
know what ‘ outsider’ will be first at the post. If 
Harrison should chance to be pitted against Cleveland 
for the Presidency, the odds are not greatly to his dis- 
favour ; for he has played his Presidental pitch-and-toss 
warily enough, making no such blunder as Cleveland 
did in advocating Free Trade and attempting (without 
accomplishing) Civil Service reform. He has had to 
deal with a Congress since 1890 largely Democratic, yet 
he has been able to pass several bills, has spent much 
money on the navy, and has trimmed all along the 
line. If Blaine stand against Hill, there can be no 
doubt as to the result ; the lion-tamer will have his day 
—so ardently desired, so long intrigued for, fought for, 
lied for; if against Cleveland, “tis hardly probable 
that the decision of ’84 will be reversed. With Harrison 
opposed to Hill, the Republicans are certain of victory. 
But then, we are not sure that the Democratic candi- 
date will be either Cleveland or Hill. 

As for policy, as we have said, there is really no differ- 
ence between the two parties: as may be seen in the fact 
that the Republican President can work with a Demo- 
cratic Congress. It is largely a question of men and of 
the spoils of office—the factor in American Government 
that disorganises the Consular service, upsets indirectly 
the judicial system, and throws the whole business of 
the country into temporary disorder. No one believes 
(though the Democrats maintain) that the Republican 
party has impoverished the agricultural interest, de- 
stroyed American manufactures, and lavished the lands 
of the people upon great corporations ; nor (though the 
Republicans affirm) that the Democrats in office have 
been unpatriotic and pusillanimous in all their dealings 
with foreign Powers. No real principles are at stake 
in this fight. It is all ‘bearing and bulling.” The 
principles will come in later. Of one thing we may be 
sure. Blaine is working his best to win the Southern 
delegates, very many of whom are negroes ; and his 
newspapers have been exclaiming against the social op- 
pression of the coloured man. That way danger lies. 
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MODERN MEN 
MR. MONTAGU WILLIAMS, Q.C. 


— years ago a malefactor was placed in the dock 

of the Clerkenwell Green Session-House on a charge 
ef—it matters not what. Discovering that the prosecut- 
ing counsel was called Williams, he at once abandoned 
hope. He meekly confessed his guilt ; but, an untamiliar 
figure rising from the barristers’ bench to explain his 
offence, a sudden change was operated in him. In a voice 
wherein contempt, astonishment, and relief were hideously 
compounded ; ‘What!’ he screamed, ‘that bloke! No, no; 
I pleads not guilty, my lerd. I pleads not guilty.’ Such 
was his reputation whom criminal Britain was wont with 
respectful affection to call ‘Monty.’ His fame indeed 
was great. From 1862 to 1886 none was better known 
at the Old Bailey or at the Session-House. Himself has 
asserted, probably with justice, that he has defended more 
prisoners than any other living man, When he accepted 
the comparatively minor post of metropolitan police magis- 
trate, it was because success had become ‘inimical to life.’ 
Never was his reputation greater than when he disappeared 
from the scene of his triumphs. 

Of such effort as his there is but one criterion, and that 
is success. His speeches might easily have been better, 
but would they have served as well? Would not the 
perfectly wise man have used such methods, since only 
such methods would avail? Burke’s orations are models 
of political eloquence; but we do not need our Gold- 
smith to remind us that the House emptied when he rose, 
nor how badly he managed the one great criminal pro- 
secution in which he was engaged, though his tirades 
against Warren Hastings are counted classics. No one, 
least of all their author, would claim that place for Mr. 
Williams’s discourses. He was educated at Eton; he was 
for some years a soldier ; for a little he played minor parts 
on the provincial stage. He is fond of larding his discourse 
with ‘ Stoic commonplaces,’ which seem worth quoting be- 
cause, in Gibbon’s phrase, they are ‘ veiled in the obscurity 
of a learned language.’ He has a certain decision of bear- 
ing and alertness of manner. He can ‘play to the gods’ 
quite admirably. He has never, to do him justice, made 
any pretensions to a knowledge of law. No solicitor ever 
dreamed of briefing him in a civil case of any technical point. 
Of the philosophy and history of criminal jurisprudence he 
knows naught. To ask him to explain (say) the origin of 
trial by jury were merely to gravel him. One might even 
hesitate to entrust him with the drafting of a complicated 
indictment ; but the popular Old Bailey practitioner can 
leave such things to the dryasdusts of his craft. He soon 
picks up the rudiments of the law of evidence and the 
legal definitions of the common forms of crime. More 
were mere impediment and lumber. How to influence the 
common juryman—for in the criminal courts the special 
is unknown—that is the task to whose study he must 
give his days and his nights. Let him learn from Mr. 
G. A. Sala how to crack a joke, from Mr. G. R. Sims 
how to call forth a tear, from the stock leader of The 
Daily Telegraph how to round a period: and success can 
scarcely fail. Not that the argument must be pushed 
too far. Dickens and Bunyan are classical, yet they are 
also popular, and the average man in the box understands 
and appreciates them very well indeed; he also has a 
practical acquaintance with the affairs of life and much 
shrewd common sense. But he has his weak points—his 
false sentiment, his bad taste ; and it is by appealing to 
these that the Montagu Williamses succeed. They have 
themselves all the faults on which they work in others, This 
one has given us what presumably he considers his master- 
pieces: his defences of Lefroy and of Lamson, beth accused 
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and convicted on the clearest evidence of murder. The 
last, it may be remembered, was a case of poisoning ; 
and Mr. Williams certainly succeeded in cramming a fair 
amount of toxological knowledge at speed, and making 
a capital display. The other, known as the Brighton Case, 
he fought with courage and energy. But the facts were 
terribly against the prisoner; and facts, as we know, 
are ‘chiels that winna ding.’ And here is the first and 
chief difficulty of the Old Bailey artist: he cannot choose 
his material. If his theory seem far-fetched and ridicu- 
lous, inquire, ere you condemn, if any other were so much 
as possible. Lefroy’s explanation was that a third person 
in the carriage had stunned him, and then murdered 
Mr. Gould. Wildly improbable, of course ; but what 
other was available? Again, examine the speech, and 
you are struck with its tiresome repetition of the few 
facts in favour of the prisoner; but it is only by re- 
iterated blows that anything gets hammered into certain 
heads. And when you find your advocate calling on the 
chosen twelve to ‘Remember that the light of life once 
extinguished can never be rekindled,’ you should, ere 
you grin at the platitude, recall the fact that there are 
to whom such reflections seem wise, novel, elevating, 
eloquent. Still, it is the worst of Mr. Montagu Williams 
that he cannot but ‘sweep the ground’: his pathos is 
always cheap, his reflections are always commonplace, his 
style is always poor. Of such a piece of art as the late 
Lord President’s defence of Madeline Smith he is absolutely 
incapable. He was best at small yet far from unimportant 
details. There are always discrepancies among truthful 
witnesses: he could make the very most of them. The 
bearer of testimony is often stupid: he had considerable 
skill in muddling the bearer of testimony. He was ever 
quick at seizing the points in his favour, in ‘taking the 
measure’ of a particular jury. As long as a case was not 
too complicated, his general management was excellent. 
In brief, he was, as was happily said of him, the best half- 
miler at the bar. 

In Leaves of a Life he has recorded his labours and his 
triumphs. It is entertaining reading, though ‘ horribly 
stuffed’ with vile phrases—phrases like ‘myrmidons of the 
law, ‘durance vile,’ and so forth—and disfigured by an 
ostentatious and rather greasy geniality. A thing to 
condemn is his uncommon conception of the duties of 
an advocate. Here is an example. One Robert Cook, a 
money-lender, took, as he asserts, an unfair advantage of 
Mr. Williams when he was very young and very green. 
This same Cook was long after indicted for a fraud on a 
Mrs. Hall, and to his old dupe was entrusted the brief 
for the prosecution. He frankly confesses the animus 
with which he did his work, and the pleasure he took in 
obtaining a conviction; and it never appears to have 
occurred to him how unseemly—what villainous bad form 
—it all was. Not that he is vicious or cruel; on the con- 
trary, in this very matter he signed a petition in favour 
of the convict’s speedy release. But no man haunts Old 
Baileys for years with impunity ; and it may fairly be 
said of Mr. Williams’s adaptation of himself to ignoble 
surroundings that it appears to have presented no extra- 
ordinary difficulties. 

For some years he has been a police magistrate. His 
success has not been unqualified. He is familiar with the 
life, the modes of thought and manners, the feelings, the 
beliefs and prejudices and opinions, of the poorer classes. 
Again: energetic and decided, he keeps his court well 
under control, and gets through his work rapidly yet with- 
out undue haste. On the other hand, his habit of mind is 
not judicial: he is easily led astray by false sentiment, 
he is an inveterate poseur, if he have one eye on the dock 
he has the other on the reporters’ box. To ‘bash’ a wife, or 
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the policeman on the beat, or the prisoner in charge, as 
the case may be, is a bad offence, and merits condign 
punishment. But why make it a pretext for inane and 
sentimental rhetoric? Let it here be added that as police 
magistrate Mr. Montagu Williams has made efforts, well 
meant, if not particularly systematic or well directed, to 
relieve the chronic suffering of the East-End. To sum 
him up: he is a man of brains, but the quantity is not 
incomputable nor the quality unparalleled. 





AN ANCIENT CRAFT 

‘THE fashioning of earthen vessels was in Greece, as 

elsewhere, the first-born of the arts. The earliest 
experiments were so savage in their lack of character as 
to be rather human than Hellenic; and there is scarce 
a corner of the world wherein they may not be matched. 
But the ingenuity of the Greek potter did not long lie 
hidden. The vases of the Mycene type with their quaint 
treatment of fish and animal, the so-called Dipylon pottery 
with its elaborate bands of geometric ornament, have a 
curious elegance in spite of their rigidity ; and though 
the emancipation did not begin until the craftsman was 
permitted the freedom of pictorial treatment, there was 
enough of spirit and variety in the ancient examples to 
prove the possibility of development. True, the decorations 
were composed in accordance with the sternest rules 
true, these painters had no other view of arrangement than 
to cover every inch of space with regularly disposed orna- 
ment. But at the same time there are not lacking signs of 
observation, and you do not carry away the impression of 
an art upon which a mechanical austerity had set the mark 
of corruption. The real growth, however, began in Attica ; 
and the archaic vases, with black figures, show a style of 
ornament which must have seemed an amazing innovation 
atthe time. The attitudes are still weirdly constrained, an 
ingenuous symbolism still prevails—man is indicated by a 
round eye, for instance, woman by an eye of almond-shape 
—but no longer does the primitive loathing of empty 
spaces prevail, and at last the vase-painter has discovered 
that his figures may be disposed dramatically as well as in 
concentric bands. But it is not until red figures usurp the 
place of black that the art reaches its goldenage. Though 
the vases even of the finest period are never quite free of 
a grave restraint and a dry method of drawing, they are as 
large and simple in form as the best examples of the other 
arts practised in Greece; and if they throw but little light 
upon Greek painting, and if their value as a commentary 
upon mythology have been overstated, their shapeliness 
and rhythm, their varied composition, the free treatment 
of the space they presented for decoration, none the less 
entitle them to an admiration unmixed of pedantry or 
archeology. 

As you would expect in an art which was ever held in 
the clutch of convention, vase-painting preserved a marvel- 
lous uniformity within each period. Though the painters 
were wont to set their signatures conspicuously upon their 
works—the name Aristonothos is signed on a vase of the 
seventh century B.c.—they all followed the fashion of 
their hour. So that a fairly large collection, wherever it be 
established, is likely to be typical. At the Royal Museum of 
Vienna, for instance, you shall see examples of the art at 
well-nigh every period of its growth, and it would be diffi- 
cult to find a better handbook to the study than Herr Karl 
Masner’s Die Sammlung Antiker Vasen und Terracotten im 
K.K. O6csterreich-Museum (Vienna: Carl Gerold’s Sohn). 
Though it is primarily intended as a guide to a par- 
ticular museum, its introduction—a model essay—is of 
universal application, and its many admirable illustra. 





tions and lucid descriptions will be found valuable for 
purposes of comparison where’er they be consulted. Greek 
vases occupy a corner apart in the history of art. They 
make no pretence to realistic treatment. The artists 
who painted them were more intent upon obeying the 
rules of the game than upon sending down human docu 
They selected such attitudes and 
such motives as a stern tradition prescribed. Their 


ments to posterity. 


figures were accommodated to the space they occupied 
with considerable skill ; in the fine red-figured vases the 


drawing, 


if somewhat hard, was always sure and refined ; 
but you are still conscious of the limitations imposed 
by the laws of taste and moderation. You may learn 
much ef the costume and accessories of ancient times 
from their study ; you may fill up accidental gaps in your 
knowledge of Greek mythology and life. But it is well 
to remember that the vase-painters were not compiling 
records, and their works may not be accepted as ex- 
haustive commentaries. If they throw a light upon 
ancient folk-lore, it is but a wandering gleam at best; 
and it is dangerous to infer, as is inferred so often, that 
that version of a legend was universal which is com- 
monly illustrated upon vases. The argument would be 
infirm if we had preserved to our use all the vases that 
ever were painted ; and as it is based upon an imperfect 
and fortuitous survey, it should be applied with the utmost 
caution. The hero of the archaic pottery of Athens is 
Heracles. Yet it would be ridiculous to deduce therefrom 
that the Dorian demi-god held a larger place in Athenian 
hearts than the true-born heroes of their own soil. Vase- 
painting, indeed, was not a precise counterpart of mytho- 
logy. Literature and cult were governed by rules which 
did not control the painting of earthen vessels. While 
the vase-painters followed a convention of their own in 
the selection of subjects, the poet and theologian bowed 
the knee to quite other ordinances. So also in matters ot 
fact the evidence of vases must be carefully scrutinised. 
Too often is it presumed that the Greek potters set no 
line upon their clay without a deep and settled purpose. 
For instance, upon a Panathenaic vase in the British 
Museum three athletes are represented in the performance 
of three feats required in the Pentathlon. One grasps 
the halléres, contemplating his leap; a second holds a 
javelin ; a third is prepared to throw the quoit. Where- 
from Professor Gardner argues that of the five events which 
make up the Pentathlon these were of the greatest import. 
To speak of ‘ unimpeachable testimony’ in such a matter is 
the dullest folly. The choice may have been merely acci- 
dental; and, if an explanation must be found, is it not more 
reasonable to suppose that the long-jump, the hurling of the 
javelin, the throwing of the quoit, were chosen for repre- 
sentation because these events could be suggested by de- 
finite attributes, while running and wrestling could not ? 
More pertinent is it to put historical considerations aside, 
and to note that if an art which is rigidly confined by 
tradition within narrow limits give birth to few master- 
pieces, it preserves—as we have hinted—a standard of 
excellence uniform and at a high level. 

So little is known concerning the pictorial art of the 
Greeks, that in its connection any straw seems worth 
clutching at ; and the relation of vase-painting to the art 
of Polygnotus and Zeuxis has been oftentimes discussed. 
But where the premises are so insecure the conclusions are 
perforce of the vaguest. At least it is certain that the old- 
fashioned black-figured vases, with their dark silhouettes 
harshly outlined against the natural clay, had no point of 
contact with the more ambitious art. The painters of the 
red-figured vases, however, are said to have been influenced 
by the grand style of Polygnotus ; and there is a largeness 
and simplicity in the vases of the best period which suggest 
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the reputed manner of the author of the lesche. But 
even here the comparison may not be carried further than 
the treatment of the figure ; for there is no attempt at 
colour in the vases, while the absence of background 
converts the most various and dramatic composition into a 
sort of rhythmic procession. And as the vase-painters, at 
their zenith, did not claim the freedom and enlargement 
which were the legitimate painter’s as soon as he could 
master them, to argue from one art to the other is more 
curious than practical. These are but afew points which 
the study of Greek vases suggests for discussion : many 
others remain to mention. For instance, it were interest- 
ing to inquire into the practice of inscribing pet names— 
such as Xatpéotpatos kaAis—upon the rim; or to follow 
Brunn in his contention that Pampheus and his school 
were not truly archaic but archaistic—that Pampheus, in 
fact, was a Greek Rossetti, and as deliberately revived a 
dead art as did Pasiteles, the sculptor of the first century 
g.c., or our own pre-Raphaelites. But the topic is inex- 
haustible, and at its initial stage no better guide can be 
found than Herr Masner. 





CANTERBURY 

TPO the south of Canterbury city lies the Martyrs’ Field, 

so called because Cardinal Pole, in a last desperate 
attempt upon the life of the new faith, there gave the 
bodies of some twoscore protesting Christians to the flames. 
Here to-day is a railway station ; and, the trains that serve 
it being neither frequent nor fast, as like as not you shall 
preface a tedious journey by a tedious wait. At very fre- 
quent intervals the quiet is broken by the stereotyped 
caution to stand aside ; and a long express, crammed with 
tourists, whirls by—down to Dover or up to London. And, 
being weary or envious or amazed, you exclaim, ‘ O Tripper, 
Whitsun Tripper, flying South, what look you to see in 
foreign lands that in interest or in beauty shall equal this 
grey city? O Yankee, learned in the lore of Boston, here 
should begin your study of things English, of the old 
home of your race!’ Yet were you by some magic art to 
capture your tourist, and lead him to the lofty mound on 
the Dane John hard by, he might not thank you. Round 
him he would see the pleasant Kentish fields, rising to a 
height that cuts off a distant view ; in the hollow a mass 
of houses with green spaces and tall trees; here and 
there glimpses of the twy-armed Stour; the spires of 
many churches ; with ever and again some mighty piece of 
ancient masonry—ceastle, gateway, or wall; and, last of 
all, the umbilicus urbis, the great mass of the Cathedral. 
Such is your impression of Canterbury. Shut your eyes to 
trains, your ears to their screeching; neglect (no difficult 
task) the few factories ; keep your attention fixed within 
the circuit of the old city wall, and you have—what is 
rare in England—a distinct impression of a medizval town, 
Nor will a ramble through the streets abolish and destroy 
it. They are very narrow ; houses with projecting upper 
stairs, steep roofs, quaint windows, abound in them ; and 
there is always the spell of the Cathedral. Even an ex- 
ceeding abundance of taverns seems not unbecoming in 
this ancient city of the pilgrimage. Much of this you 
would feel though you knew not a word of your country’s 
history ; but to interpret Canterbury aright you must look 
at its towers with an educated eye, you must receive im- 
pressions and sensations on a mind prepared. It is a city 
of memories. London is an incomparably greater historic 
theatre, Edinburgh the stage of more pathetic incident ; 
but here is the scene of a drama more complete than either 
has witnessed. How not to think of it? Old British 
warriors with painted bodies thronged the fort. Cmsar 
and his legions marched through the streets. Here the 
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Jutes came. Is not the White Horse the device of Kent 
unto this day? Here Ethelbert ruled, with good Queen 
Bertha ; and here prayed pious Augustine, first of ninety 
Archbishops. And ‘every school-boy knows’ of Becket 
and his martyrdom—the most startling fact in English 
Church history from the Conquest to the Reformation— 
and the three centuries of pilgrimage that sprang there- 
from till King Harry and his henchmen—greedy and cruel 
as their master himself—put an end to it and so much 
else with it. 

Canterbury is a city as well churched as Rouen. You 
have St. Dunstan’s (where they say Sir Thomas More’s 
head is buried), St. Mildred’s, St. Alphage, and so on; and 
then there are a great number of hospitals (in the old 
sense) whose life the Reformation rather changed than 
ended. But St. Martin’s is the most noteworthy of the 
minors; for this was Bertha’s church, and it stood before 
the coming of the Saxon, so that it links the two Christian 
periods ; and perhaps some of the ancient church is com- 
prised in the one that is used to-day. But you desert 
everything for the Cathedral. You enter it by Mer- 
cery Lane, and so through the impressive Christ Church 
gate into the Precinct. Of course, the place is admir- 
ably kept, and the dignitaries’ houses round about are most 
desirable dwellings; but the great church itself seems 
strangely quiet, bare, retired. It is not a part of the 
life of the present, as St. Paul's or Notre-Dame, but 
arelic of the past; and yet it is the church in England. 
Its severe majesty, its quiet order of decoration, are 
finally impressive, are truly in accord with the decent 
beauty of the Via media Anglicana. You see thus, as in 
a figure, what place the Church holds in modern, what 
place she held in former, times. The ancient verger is 
very different from the gorgeous Suisse of your Continental 
cathedral, but he is impressive in a quiet way. He runs 
you over quite a list of archbishops he has seen enthroned ; 
he curses you his Oliver, whose soldiers made havoc of 
much that Henry's men had spared, though the citizens, 
time-serving wretches, feasted him royally. (But, after 
all, Oliver took special pains to preserve the tomb of the 
Black Prince.) The two great sights are interesting only 
for their memories. In the north cross aisle is where St. 
Thomas was murdered. One can understand how those 
few minutes of a December evening in 1170 affected the 
future of the English Church. The first priest of that 
Chureh struck down in his own cathedral for protecting 
the rights of his order! How memorable a tragedy! 
And the chief actor rose to the occasion. His phrase, his 
action, show marks of careful preparation. He guessed 
what was coming; he rehearsed his martyrdom. And 
then he is canonised, and then 

‘. . . from every shire’s end 

Of Engle-land to Canterbury they wend 

The holy, blissful Martyr for to seek.’ 
We can still trace the pilgrims’ way—continuously trodden 
for three centuries—through the most pleasant parts of 
Surrey and Kent. Harbledown is the last resting-place ; 
thereafter the picturesque crew, in all manner of motley, 
would through the Westgate (that still catches your eye), 
up the High Street, till they put up in Checquers of the 
Hope in Mercery Lane, good part of which still exists. 
And the pilgrim himself—how well we know him! One 
man of genius went the pilgrimage ; and, in the few pages 
of his Prologue, not only the pilgrims but the vanished 
medieval world start out in vivid, immortal life. But 
even the wildest had his devout moments: especially 
when he crawled on his knees to the shrine of St. Thomas. 
That is the second great sight of Canterbury ; but it is 
only by the stones at the end of the choir being deeply 
worn that you can guess at the exact spot. Erasmus saw 
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it just before the end. ‘Gold is the meanest thing to be 
seen ;’ it fairly blazed with jewels, ‘some being larger 
than the egg of a goose.’ Henry seized it all—two 
great chests of it; half-a-dozen strong men could scarce 
drag one of them out of the church. The bones of St. 
Thomas were burnt and scattered to the winds. Ere 
very many years a Walloon congregation was to settle in 
the crypt; and to this day there is a French Protestant 
service there. 

As for the monuments and their inscriptions, this is 
what is written in Norman French on the Black Prince’s 
tomb: ‘ Here lies the most noble Prince Edward, eldest 
son of the most noble King Edward i., Prince of Aqui- 
taine and Wales, Duke of Cornwall and Earl of Chester, 
who died on Trinity Sunday, the 8th of June 1876. To 
the soul of whom God grant mercy. Amen.’ What could 
be better or simpler? And all the medieval ones are after 
the same fashion. Then came the modern world, and 
literature became a trade and fine writing was practised ; 
and you had the finest writing of all in the epitaph. 
Early in the last century the style attained its perfec- 
tion. Anne Miles’s would be hard to beat. She died in 
1714, aged twenty. Her epitaph is some three hundred 
words long: all in laboured, nerveless, superabundant, 
irrelevant praise of the poor lady's chastity. One other, 
Cardinal Pole, the last Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Canterbury, died in 1558, and but two days after Queen 
Mary’s end. He lies in the Cathedral. One can see the 
epitaphist’s difficulty. Who could tell how things would 
turn? People had lost their heads for less than an in- 
scription. ‘The body of Cardinal Pole’: that’s what 
he wrote ; and, some little way off, ‘ Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord.’ Did it apply to Pole or to those 
who died under his rule? Perhaps the scribe himself 
scarce knew. 





TORY-SOCIALISM 
A COUNSEL OF IMPERFECTION 


py BsAsLe mortals have, among other tedious neces- 
- sities, toanswer a weary number of questions. ‘Where 
are you going for your holidays?’ says the untrammelled 
butterfly to the desk-tied Cockney. ‘The Brown-Jones of 
Worcestershire ?’ asks the Bayswater aristocrat of the small 
parvenu, ‘How are you getting on?’ quoth the old scheol- 
master to the shiftless old boy. ‘What are you doing?’ is 
a question disliked of Mr. Osear Wilde. And nine of ten 
elderly hosts ask, ‘ What are your politics?’ Now, if you say 
thev are Conservative, a vision of brewers and common- 
sensible successes makes you heavy; if Liberal, you feel 
yourself on the side, maybe, of blatant ignoramuses and 
muddle-headed impostures. Call them Tory, and you are 
saddled with every anachronistic abuse from the days of 
Naboth ; Socialist, and many think your shirt-front hides 
a lust of blood and pillage, or, at best, yourself but an un- 
practical fool. (A practical fool is noxious, an unpractical 
wise man reprehensible, an unpractical fool the most 
despised.) And the conversation suggested by the reply 
that you would not add to the dulness engendered of other 
men’s politics by harbouring your own appeals only to the 
tenth host who asks not the question. Again, to find 
yourself of the same profession as the average Tory or 
average Socialist were deplorable. Of the Conservative or 
Liberal (or Radical) some other time. All these things 
being so, there is left the answer ‘ Tory-Socialist’ with 
which to meet your questioner. It was the exigencies of 
conversation first suggested the phrase to me; and here 
I beg the pardon of the various people who have probably 
anticipated me. But on reflection, and in the stress of 
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plausible arguments to support it, 1 found it exceeding 
good sense, and would now, by your leave, relax your 
minds from the strain of facetiousness with the compara- 
tive gaiety of serious exposition. 

Some time ago one heard a good deal about ‘ Tory- 
Democracy, but I think the inventor of the phrase omitted 
to explain what he understood by it, and hence its foree— 
such as it was—in the sphere of political activity. Since, 
however, I am writing these sentences in the interest of 
clear thinking, rather than with the ambition of generating 
a political force, | propose as best I can to explain my 
terms. 

There has been so much din and pother in the land 
about ‘ Socialism,’ that no wonder few have any definite 
conception of it. I have found, for instance, the Fabian 
Society discussing the furtherance of a ‘Labour party, 
than which anything more antithetical to Socialism I have 
tried to imagine, and failed. ‘The idea of Socialism, as the 
term has been understood by those having authority, is, 
in brief, a state of society analogous to that of a healthy 
animal organism: a state, that is to say, in which each 
member shall perform those functions for which he is best 
fitted, receiving in return such nutriment and facilities of 
life as shall keep him in the highest state of efficiency. 
Observe, this does not exclude the possibilities of some 
members being remunerated on a vastly higher scale than 
others, if it could be shown (as I think it could be) that 
such an increase of facilities were necessary to their effici- 
ency. Such is the idea of Socialism. But in the mouths 
of its self-appointed preachers it becomes now Commun- 
ism, now a sort of ‘ advanced Radicalism.’ Whereas Com- 
munism, the share and share alike principle, is its truest 
opposite, and Radicalism, in so far as it is removed from 
the individualism and plutocratic interests of the Man- 
chester School, approaches—not to Socialism but—to this 
opposite, Communism. 

Remains to reconcile with this idea of Socialism the 
idea of Toryism. At first sight they are identical, for 
Toryism, it also, looks to each man performing his proper 
function ; and has it not been laid down that Toryism 
means efficiency of government? The identity is obscured 
by the confusion of Toryism with Conservatism, and the 
fact that Conservatives are still in the main credited with 
a dislike of reform. The true difference between Socialism 
and Toryism is this: whereas your philosophic Socialist 
keeps his mind fixed on a state of society where Socialism 
shall prevail in its entirety, your Tory accepts present 
conditions and makes the best of them. In some parti- 
culars he may be proved right even ideally. The good 
Squire, for instance—a person who spends his time looking 
after his tenants, improving agriculture, and so forth—is 
clearly a member of society performing that function for 
which he is best fitted : in other words, the right man in 
the right place; and as rents go now he can hardly be 
accused of unfair remuneration. So, too, the good parson 
—ministering to the sick and needy, or, it may be, dealing 
out dogmas to such minds as require them—he, too, is no 
inefficient member. And if it be objected that there is 
no guarantee for the ‘ goodness’ of these two bugbears of 
shallow Radicalism, the answer is plain: improvement in 
altruism and public opinion tend more and more to keep 
them up tothe mark, and Socialism can ultimately rest on 
nothing else. But to pags from particulars to a more gene- 
ral statement : the main differences between Toryism and 
Socialism aretwo. The first is that Toryism allows for the 
moment private individuals to take the place of the State 
authority as paymasters. A private person, charged with 
an offence, briefs an advocate ; the State does not. This is 
true ; Toryism accepts this fact ; but Rome was not built 
in a day, and we can say that the tendency is to replace 
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the private person in this matter of remuneration by the 
State in many spheres: you may have an advocate assigned 


to you if you are a pauper, or you may take your disease 
“to the parish doctor. And it is a question if the State 


could ever supersede the individual thus in many spheres 
of exchange. The result is, of course, that you have a 
varying system of remuneration—the better advocate gets 
the higher fee ; and I know that even though you granted 
me my view that in a Socialistic State the painter, say, 
would take more than the bricklayer, you will not allow 
two of the same profession, working the one as hard as the 
other, to receive unequal rewards. It leads, of course, to 
the whole question of competition as a stimulus to activity : 
is it necessary or not? You think it may be abolished 
with safety to improvement; but, by your leave, I will 
assume that it may not be so abolished yet—that, for the 
present at least, it is superior alike to accident and to 
the premeditation of conspiracy,—and so justify my 
Toryism. 

The second difference is the existence of a leisured 
class, and I think that here also Toryism may be justi- 
fied for the present. In the first place, you must really 
exclude from it our friend the good squire and his like : 
to say he has greater leisure than your painter who paints 


one picture a-year is folly. Exclude, also, unpaid states- 


men in opposition, and them who write books which, being 
good, will probably not pay. You have then left a toler- 
ably large number (I admit) of people who are leisured. 
Once more: exclude—a large proportion of the whole— 
women who work unprofessionally in a thousand ways, far 
harder than ever you at your office or in your study, and 
that for the peace and happiness of others. We have 
exeluded only those who work for the clear good of society, 
and have left those who are idle, or busy to no certain 
good for the community. I make you a huge present by 
omitting to raise the question how far the work of pro- 
fessional workers is always good, and return to these 
leisured ones. On their behalf it may be urged that 
most of them are no inconsiderable factor in maintain- 
ing or bettering the physique of the race, and that some 
few show, as a result of that leisure, examples of valu- 
ably complex humanity. I cannot urge sincerely that 
they are the wisest patrons of art or letters, though it 
may perhaps be urged that, leisureless, many a fine artist 
would not have given us his gift. Then, do these ad- 
vantages in them we have named cancel a clear eco- 
nomic harm? I think not; and the acceptance of this 
«lass by Toryism can only be justified on the ground it 
would be fraught with disaster to bring about suddenly 
a change which public opinion (once more) is causing 
gradually. For society as a whole looks with less and 
less favour on the absolutely idle, and drives them—poor 
wretches and poor society !—to go slumming or writing 
books. It is true that society, being dull, often counts 
idle a man who works as hard in one hour as the average 
‘coalheaver in a week. A fact which, with your permission, 
I put on my side. 

Such, then, are the likeness and no-likeness of Toryism 
to Socialism. Socialism is Socialism, and whether or no 
life under perfect Socialism would in any future age be 
tolerable I do not concern myself to discuss. Toryism is 
Socialism with certain differences, which I have tried to 
‘show are not all-important. Why Tory-Soeialism? Be- 
cause in these matters you are put on your defence by 
persons not over-ready of intellect, and the latter part of 
your badge makes your point clear. My object has been 
to prove your right to wear it. A counsel of imperfec- 
tion, else would it lose its value for practical minds. And 
set forth not over seriously, but frankly as it presented 
self to a mind impatient of polities. ( S. STREET. 
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A INSI pas méme ; ce ne fut: naif, je commengais a m’y 

> complaire. Un semestre a passé l’oubli; et abonde, 
fleurit, se répand notre production littéraire, comme géné- 
ralement. Une nouvelle courut, avec le vent d’automne, 
le marché et s’en revint aux arbres effeuillés seuls; en 
tirez-vous un rétrospectif rire, égal au mien: il s’agissait 
de désastre dans la librairie, on remémora le terme de 
‘krach’? Les volumes jonchaient le sol, que ne disait- 
on, invendus ; a cause du public se déshabituant de lire 
probablement pour contempler, 4 méme et sans inter- 
meédiaire, les couchers du soleil familiers a la saison et 
beaux. Triomphe, désespoir, comme a ces ras de ciel, 
simultanément, chez le haut commerce de Lettres; au 
point que je soupconne une réclame jointe 4 |’effarement, 
en raison de ceci et je ne saurais pourquoi, sinon que le 
roman, produit agréé et courant, se réclama de l’intérét 
comme atteint par la calamité. Personne ne fit d’allusion 
aux vers. Rien omis en cette farce (importance, consulta- 
tions et gestes) de ce qui signifiait qu’on allait done étre, a 
la faveur de l’idéal, assimilé aux banquiers décus, avoir 
une situation, sujette aux baisses et aux revirements, sur 
la place: y prendre un pied, presque en le levant. Non: 
il parait que non, vantardise, éclats ; il faut en rabattre. 
La mentale denrée, comme une autre, indispensable, garde 
son cours et je rentre d’une matinée, au dehors, de prin- 
temps, charmé ainsi que tout citadin par le peu d’ivresse 
dans la rue ; n’ayant, en le trajet, éprouvé, que devant les 
modernes épiceries ou les cordonneries du livre, un souci 
mais aigu et que tempére l’architecture demandée, par 
ces bazars, a la construction de piles ou de colonnades avec 
leur marchandise. 

Le lancage ou la diffusion annuels de la lecture, jadis 
l’hiver, avance maintenant jusqu’au seuil d’été : comme la 
vitre qui mettait, sur l’acquisition, un froid, a cessé ; et 
l’édition en plein air créve ses ballots vers la main pour 
quelque train gantée, de l’acheteuse prompte a choisir une 
brochure, afin de la placer entre ses yeux et la mer. 

Cette interception ; notez ! 

Lire est, ce que pour l’extréme-orient, l'Espagne et de 
délicieux illettrés l’éventail—un écran! a la différence 
prés que cette autre aile de papier plus prompte infini- 
ment et sommaire en son déploiement, cache le site pour 
rapporter de loin contre les lévres une muette fleur peinte 
comme le mot intact et nul de la songerie ; par chacun 
des battements approché. Aussi je crois, poéte, 4 mon 
dommage, qu’y inscrire un distique est de trop. Cet 
isolateur avec pour vertu mobile de renouveler |'incon- 
science du délice sans cause. 

Le volume, je désigne ainsi celui de récits divers ou le 
genre, procéde pareillement et a l'inverse : il évite, bien ! 
la lassitude causée par une fréquentation directe d’autrui : 
multipliant le paralléle soin qu’on ne se trouve prés ou 
vis-a-vis de soi-méme, attentif au danger qui en résulterait. 
Expressément, ne nous dégage, ne nous confond et, par 
oscillation adroite entre cette promiscuité et du vide, com- 
pose notre vraisemblance. Artifice comment, 4 quelque 
circonstance que se ruent de fictifs contemporains, méme 
extréme celle-ci ne présente rien, quant a vous, d’étranger; 
mais dépend de l'uniforme vie. Ou, l'on ne posséde que 
des semblables, aussi parmi les étres qu'il y a lieu quelque- 
fois d’imaginer. Avec les caractéres initiaux de l’alphabet, 
dont chaque comme une touche subtile correspond a une 
attitude de Mystére, la rusée pratique évoquera certes des 
gens, toujours ; sans cette compensation qu’en les faisant 
tels ou empruntés aux moyens méditatifs de l’esprit, ils 
n’importunent. .. . Au contraire. Ces facheux (a qui, 
la porte bientét du chalet souhaité, nous ne l’ouvririons) 
par le fait de feuillets entrebaillées pénétrent, emanent, 
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s'insinuent ; ef nous comprenons que cest nous.—Voila ce 
que, précisément, exige le lecteur: se mirer, neutre. 
Servi par son obséquieux fantéme tramé de la parole 
quelconque préte aux occasions. 

Tandis qu’il y avait, ce langage lequel régne, d’abord et 
primordialement a l'accorder, suivant son origine, pour 
qu'un sens, auguste, se produisit: en le Vers, dispensateur 
ou ordonnateur du jeu des pages et maitre du livre. Soit 
que visiblement apparaisse son intégralité parmi les marges 
et du blanc; ou qu'il se dissimule, nommez le Prose 
néanmoins c’est lui si demeure quelque secréte pour- 
suite de musique, dans la réserve du Discours. 

Or je n’interromprai mon dessein, de discerner, en le 
volume, dont la consommation s’impose au public, le motif 
de son usage. Qui est (sans le souci que la littérature ne 
vaille 4 cet effet, mais pour l’opposé) incontinent de réduire 
horizon et le spectacle a une moyenne bouffée de banalité, 
scripturale, essentielle, proportionnée au baillement humain 
incapable, seul, d’en puiser le principe, pour |’émettre. 
Le vague ou le commun et le fruste, plut6t que les bannir, 
occupation! se les appliquer, en tant qu'un état: du 
moment que la trés simple chose appelée 4me ne consent 
pas fidélement a scander son vol d’aprés un ébat inné ou 
selon la récitation de quelques vers, nouveaux ou toujours 
les mémes, sus. 

Une industrie, résumé d’intéréts énormes et élémentaires, 
ceux du nombre, emploie légitimement ]’imprimerie: la 
propagande d’opinions, le narré du fait divers, cela reste 
plausible, dans la Presse, dénomination limitée, il semble, a 
la publicité et comme excluant un art. Je ne désapprouve 
que le retour d'une trivialité au livre primitif qui ne par- 
tagea, en faveur du journal, le monopole de loutillage 
intellectuel, peut-étre pour s'y décharger. 

Tout bonnement j’achéve une promenade par cette 
divagation sans objet, que déterminer un sentiment ténu 
mais exact, chez plusieurs, entre ceux du présent; a qui 
jen ai, du reste, avec précaution, référé. Leur malaise, 
c'est beaucoup ! de la géne—les ferait, ces lettrés, comme 
moi par instinct hater le pas ou détourner la vue devant 
un encanaillement du format sacré, le volume, a notre 
gaz; qui en parait la langue a nu, vulgaire, dardée sur le 
carrefour. La boutique accroit, pour eux, l’hésitation a 
user, avec le méme contentement que naguéres, de privi- 
léges, pourtant traditionnels. 

Rien ensuite; et comme cela ne tire pas a consé- 
quence ! 

Le virtuose, de qui l'on a besoin (du moins on exige 
qu'il soit quelque part, loin et ne l’entendit ou pas immeédi- 
atement), se fait deviner: il ne recherche de facilité ordi- 
naire ou a la portée, son nom tourbillonne et s’éléve par 
une force propre jamais en rapport avec les combinaisons 
mercantiles, 

Une époque sait, d’office, l’existence du Poéte. 

Afin de compter, par leurs visages, ses invités, celui-ci 
ne présenterait qu’ intimement le manuscrit, il est célébre ! 
Feuillets de hollande ancien ou en japon, ornement de 
consoles, raréfié, en l’ombre ; ni quoique ce soit, qui dé- 
cide l’essor extraordinaire en |]’abstention d’aucune an- 
nonee, le fait a lieu, ou le miracle. Jusqu’au recul de la 
province, pas de jeune ami, a l’heure, qui, silencieusement, 
ne sen instruise. A réver, ce l’est, a croire, le temps juste 
de le réfuter, que le réseau des communications omet- 
tant quelques renseignements les mémes quotidiens, ait 
activé, spontanément, ses fils, vers ce résultat. 

Tenez! ou pour retomber dans mon début, en menant 
a ses confins une idée y difit-elle éclater en facon de 
paradoxe. 

Le discrédit o se place la librairie 4 trait, moins a un 
arrét de ses opérations, je ne le découvre ; qu’a sa notoire 
impuissance envers l’ceuvre rare. 
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L’auteur, la chance au mieux ou un médiocre éblou- 
issement monétaire, ce serait, pour lui, de méme: en 
effet parceque n’existe, aussi bien devant des écrits 
achalandés, de gain littéraire colossal. La métallurgie 
l'emporte a cet égard. Mis sur le pied de l'ingénieur, j¢ 
deviens, ausitét, secondaire: si préférable était une situa- 
tion a part. A quoi bon trafiquer de ce qui, peut-étre ne 
se doit vendre, surtout quand cela ne se vend pas ? 

Comme le Poéte a sa divulgation, de méme il vit ; hors 
et a l’insu de l’affichage, du comptoir affaissé sous les 
exemplaires ou de_placiers exaspérés : antérieurement 
selon un pacte avec la Beauté qu'il se chargea d'apercevoir 
de son nécessaire et compréhensif regard, et dont il connait 


les appellations. STEPHANE MALLARME, 





DICK A-DYING 

E lay upon his rough bed, confined within meagre 
wrappings, and contemplated the mangy ceiling. 

In one corner a spider wandered about its dusty web ; 
the plaster, distempered with the grime of smoke, was 
streaked and patched with blots of darkness ; it gaped 
with swelling fissures, from which thin filaments hung, 
and shook at the rumble of passing vehicles. The low 
roof stretched overhead as a particoloured map, in which 
his eye travelled listlessly over seas and continents. He 
had the distribution of the elements by heart, and could 
have redrawn them in their proper proportions. The 
squalid ceiling held no more for him now than the circum 
jacent space within the four walls, than the dingy street 
at which his attic window blinked. The phenomena of 
that room were worn smooth by long use; yet the day 
In fine weather the autumnal 
sun struck through the panes at high noon, and fell on the 
ragged carpet. There the thread of light lay inert and 
dead for some time, then stirred sluggishly and crept to- 
wards the doorway. His eyes were wont to watch it till 
it vanished somewhere through the chinks, along the wall, 
and into the street again. Towards evening it flashed on 


had its own slow history. 


the windows across the way, and was then gone from his 
cramped world altogether. The fall of night on these 
occasions was an agreeable event, for it was as though 
more incidents attended the close of day. There was 
constantly some change in his purview. The air turned 
chilly ; the sky showed some faint reflections from the 
west ; the mists rolled out of the river ; and lights sprang 
up in the houses opposite. At that time, too, the street 
emptied of its yelling children ; doors clapped-to behind 
home-comers : a piano tinkled in the distance ; an early 
tippler beguiled the way with song; and as the candle 
sputtered out by his bedside, Dick drew nearer to sleep. 
The day broke bleakly, and for the more part in fog or 
rain. Perched in his high seclusion, he could despatch 
his gaze across a wide stretch of housetops, broken by 
peaks and chimneys. Narrow rims and gutters in the pro- 
spect marked the deep streets and lanes that cut this mon- 
strous plateau into islands. It seemed to him as though 
he on his heights were the single tenant of a silent and 
desert world, reaching indeterminately away, with stack 
on stack of smoking chimneys, and wave on wave of 
rolling gables. Below ran an invisible life in which he 
might take no part ; monotonous, it would appear from the 
unchanging sounds of traffic and communion, but still a 
world too familiar to be forsaken for this motionless and 
quiet sphere above. This thought had grown clearer in 
him, had mounted into a constant pain. He supposed he 
should be gone from this outer life in a little without the 
liberty of farewell ; and he was kept still within hearing 
of it, a parcel of the next, to which he had not yet resigned 
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himself. By) this he had grown too weak for movement, 
though the throes of his malady had left him; and his 
mind, revolving in itself, was free to regard the prospect 
with its best fortitude. As he approached death he must 
fit his spirit for the dissolution: must, at least, withdraw it 
from the interests of the street, lest it should take its 
separation too desperately at the moment of departure. 
To think upon that packed life, its marvellous passions, its 
snug corners, its spacious breadth and singular continuity, 
the very chequers in its ample warmth and brightness—to 
take all this into his thoughts in a flash, and to forecast 
his good-byes, chilled his heart to an extremity of cold. 
He was upon the precipice, with his eyes full-opened on 
the fall ; and the agony of that anticipated descent appalled 
him. It were better, he concluded, to watch the yellow 
sunlight, to travel with the spider to and from his slimy 
web, to count the stacks upon the houses in his superior 
world, rather than to suffer his soul to dwell in this tor- 
ment. When these distractions failed he would have the 
refuge of sleep, upon which his worn body declined now 
with increasing readiness. 

As he lay upon his pallet the door opened noiselessly, 
and a man stood within the precincts of the room and re- 
garded him. Dick turned his head and smiled as at a 
familiar face. 

‘A little weaker,’ said the doctor, taking hold upon the 
thin wrist. ‘You have had a constitution of steel.’ 

Dick looked at him. He was a man of some sixty years, 
meanly dressed ; his moustache powdered yellow with the 
use of snuff, his eyes hard and weary, his shoulders stooped, 
his skin fitted tightly over a bony skull. He met his 
patient’s eyes, and passed them without recognition ; he 
had, no doubt, some grave point of treatment to discuss 
with himself, and could not be at the bother of ceremony. 
This man had looked into the eyes of death for forty years; 
and yet (Dick wondered) did he spare a little pity for this 
one of many thousands? The doctor hummed a gentle 
air; he sat upon the mattress, scanning the sick man. 

‘It is a spurious kindness to keep the truth from you,’ 
said he. 

Dick nodded ; his eyes were fastened on the other's 
features. He hardly heard. His career had been brief, 
as careers go; he had made and lost it for himself; for 
fifteen years he had been in the enjoyment of vain plea- 
sures. He had been at pains to constitute a scheme after 
his own taste ; he had taken the trouble to step out of his 
native circle into another he conceived of greater oppor- 
tunity and promise. He had given no thought to endur- 
ing friendships ; he had married no wife ; he had spent 
upon himself the years of his manhood. This doctor alone 
of all men that had fallen within the compass of his 
acquaintance was to compassionate him on his end. 

The doctor took some snuff. 

‘Have you no friends?’ he asked. 

‘] have a brother,’ said Dick. 

‘Send for him,’ replied his visitor. 

Dick’s glance drifted to the window. The street was 
roaring with the midday voices ; the air hung heavy with 
smoke and mist. At a motion the dirty attic and its con- 
tiguous squalor had lost their proximity, and he was regard- 
ing himself with the eyes of childhood. The vices and 
pleasures of his adult life invited him vainly from their 
cold distance. In the full costume of manhood, though 
the frame of it was shrunken, with the complete experi- 
ences of his five-and-thirty years, he had now the vision 
and emotions of a boy. The habit of manliness, like the 
pleasant vices, had faded inconceivably ; the ghost of a 
strong will, bloodless and frail, stared woefully through its 
prison-bars. The spirit lay a-dying with the flesh, leaving 
vivid only the sense of horror and the faculty of tears, 
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Thrills of a soft affection stirred in his nerves, and gentle 
voices were calling in his ears. It was strange how he 
could resume those preterite feelings, upon which his 
memory had made no call for years, which he had long 
since flung off as attachments unworthy of the larger 
mind. He could not, indeed, perfectly reconstruct the 
ancient company of his childhood: for of the faces many 
came as shadows, some from the grave, some from over- 
sea; with variable traits and uncertain features. But 
their memories crept very near him, enclosing him in a 
warm gush of affection ; and closest and warmest of all 
was that figure of his brother, now the sole relic from his 
school-days, wearing the gracious air of common associa- 
tions and claiming the tie of blood. If his eyes must shut 
upon the world, let it be with something familiar in that 
final gaze. 

‘{ should like him to be here,’ said he in his thin voice. 

‘I will telegraph,’ said the doctor. 

There seemed that afternoon a pause in the course of 
the sun. It was but a trickle of light that dribbled through 
the shallow mist, but it was long in passing. As the hours 
wore on, Diek could hear mounting from below snatches 
of sound in the house : as each rose he stiffened in his bed 
with an anxious expectancy, his mouth ready seamed for 
asmile. Betweenwhiles his thoughts flowed in-a sluggish 
dream, wherein the past was very ciear and present. But 
at the fall of night the doctor returned, a brown envelope 
between his fingers. Dick rose upon an elbow painfully 
and searched the passive face. Some change there in the 
narrow eyes answered his silent question ; he sank again. 

‘He is sorry; he has a great press of business, quoth 
the doctor. 

At the words those amiable phantoms of boyhood 
departed from their neighbourhood, and resumed their 
proper distance. The past fell clean out of sight, and but 
the present filled the room. Yet the yearning for this 
familiar object wherefrom to close the eyes survived from 
the barren experiment. His associates were gone out of 
his life; he had quarrelled upon a woman with one, had 
betrayed the honour of another, was forgotten of a third. 
In this way and in that he had destroyed an environment 
of no particular consistency. There seemed to him left 
now only the bare walls of his material enclosure. Thera 
was a girl to whom he had professed more than the cur- 
rent affection; and perhaps she, too, had taken him at a 
superior value. But these attachments were of the whim, 
too casual, too ordinary, too multitudinous for grave issues. 
His fancy lingered for one instant on this careless creature 
of black eyes, but the next perceived her wincing through 
her paint, and withdrawing her dainty skirts from the 
contact of his tawdry bed. The incongruous apparition 
fled at the glimpse, and he beheld the doctor regarding 
him with lowered eyes. 

‘ There is no one else?’ he asked. 

Dick saw his spider nesting for the night ; in the candle- 
light black shadows dodged and flickered over the ceiling 
the smoke floated up as incense; and little draughts 
whistled in the cracks of the floor. The doctor rose, and 
pulled the blind across the window. The action had a 
touch of homeliness. and carried with it suggestions of a 
fireside. He was shutting out the dark from this poor 
candle, and would turn to talk with him. Dick would 
fetch topics even now out of his manifold experiences, 
with which they might beguile the remaining hours. He 
would discuss with abating breath stray ideas from his 
rich memories, and make, as it were, a final stand in life. 
Death should approach unheard in this last exchange of 
facts. Or else he should sink quietly into oblivion, with 
some one watching who had done him kindly offices, and 
had some sense of those agonies which he was to endure. 
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‘ Doctor, said he; * have you seen many die?’ His 
gaze moved wistfully over the parched face. The doctor 
shrugged his shoulders. 

‘I have lived some sixty years,’ said he ; ‘and my own 
<leath will be at the tail of very many.’ 

Dick’s eyelids drooped. Life, then, was so mortal to 
this man that its termination must be but an unessential 
incident, so slight and common as to pass without record in 
the memory. To die with those sharp, expert eyes upon 
him were to add to the terrors of dissolution ; far less dis- 
quieting were the cold and pallid walls, the vacant air, the 
droning silence. 

‘ Let me be,’ he whispered ; ‘1 shall die gently.’ 

Some one late that night, stumbling to a neighbouring 
garret by the gusty flare of a candle, paused outside the 
sick-room. The door crept open in a gap, and Dick saw 
the face of the little serving-maid, unkempt and flurried, 
framed distressfully in the long aperture. His eyes and 
his lean finger invited her towards the chair. Staring 
with inflated eyes, she obeyed the gesture, and sat, her 
candle on her knee, her mouth agape in a pant of wonder- 
ing fear. Dick dumbly watched the ill-shapen features. 
This, then, was the last human figure of which he might 
have sense. Other phantoms might rise in his mind and 
mingle there in a shadowy morrice, but this alone would 
move and feel and speak with continuity and independence. 
Them he could exclude from his weary brain in a twinkling, 
at the call of a fly buzzing on the pane ; while this alone 
should stay there persistent, should dance to no invisible 
strings, should stir with young vigour, should be fulfilled of 
lively motions. He could not predict her actions ; she would 
be gay with surprises. She would answer his mute eyes by 
some correspondent expression of her features, would inter- 
pret his impalpable thoughts into the flesh of performance, 
would watch him with some sorrow, would, perchance, tend 
him with some pity and lament him with some sincerity. 
She was too young to have this doctor's neglect of death ; 
and with this poor creature's solemn awe and childish sym- 
pathy he might pass from the presence of a warm and 
living soul, not wholly discarded of a world of which he 
still was part. 

She had recovered from her emotions, and sat staring 
about the room with a chastened wonder. It was all-too 
familiar to her ; and yet, it seemed, the discoloured walls, 
the sooty roof, the cracked chair, were all invested with 
new aspects. Her gaze returned to him. Her face was 
small and pitiful ; her years were few weighed against her 
labours. Dick strove at a smile ; he fixed his spectral eyes 
upon her. His wits were shining clear and luminous, but 
he was past speech or action. In his mouth the thought 
he would have put into words rattled at its prison-bars. 
At the sound the girl started. It was as if the sudden 
irruption upon the quiet had frightened her. She gave a 
tiny cry, which was suddenly hushed in her throat as 
though she had remembered the sick-chamber. A panic 
sprang out in her face. She rose, and, keeping her face 
towards him, backed quickly and noiselessly from the 
room, leaving the still figure with its eyes riveted upon 

the door. H. B. Marriorr Watson. 
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A® little mill, you ’re rumbling still ! 

+ Ah sunset flecked with gold ! 

Ah deepening tinge, ah purple fringe 
Of lilae as of old ! 


Ah hawthorn hedge, ah light-won pledge 
Of kisses warm and plenty, 

When she was true, and twenty-two, 
And I was two-and-twenty ! 
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I don’t know how she broke her vow 
She said that I was ‘ horty ’ ; 
And there ’s the mill ‘ a-goin’’ still, 


And I am five-and-forty ! 


And, sooth to tell, twas just as well ; 
Her aitches were uncertain ; 

Her ways, though nice, not point-device ; 
Her father liked his ‘ Burton.’ 


But there ’s a place you cannot trace, 
So spare the fond endeavour: 
A cloudless sky, where Kate and I 
Are twenty-two for ever. 
Magdalen Walk, Oxford. 


VESPERS 
( BLACKBIBD, what a boy you are ! 
How you do go it! 

Blowing your bugle to that one sweet star— 

How you do blow it ! 
And does she hear you, blackbird boy, so far ? 

Or is it wasted breath ? 
‘Good Lord ! she is so bright 
To-night !’ 

The blackbird saith. 

T. E. Brown. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
MONTROSE AND THE COVENANTS 
[To the Editor of The National Observer] 


Edinburgh, 6th June 1892. 

S1R,—In reply to Mr. Mackay’s letter in your last issue, let 
me say at the outset that to alter views on compulsion, and to 
change them on finding them untenable, are entirely different 
things. I would be the last to admit that Montrose changed a 
single opinion, ecclesiastical or political, at the bidding of any 
one, either King or subject. What I assert is that, when he 
found the views he at one time no doubt held of the Covenant 
of 1638 untenable, he abandoned them, and that in doing so 
he simply acted as an honest man. I have already discussed 
the value of Mr. Simson’s supposed recollections ; and, not- 
withstanding the late Lord President’s dictum, I hold that the 
supposed recollections of a man of eighty, with a demonstrably 
unreliable memory, of a long conversation he had heard sixty 
years before do not ‘sufficiently authenticate,’ or authenticate 
at all, the words he reports to have been spoken. That the 
report of Montrose’s last speech in Parliament contained in 
the Wigton MS. is simply an imperfect copy of that quoted by 
me from the Tract of 1650 seems plain. No doubt Mr. Napier 
quotes the Wigton MS. in his Memoirs ; but in his Memorials 
he gives the Fraser version, which quite coincides with the 
Tract ; and the version from Clarendon kindly given by Mr. 
Henderson, if it was not itself taken from the Tract, further 
confirms it. Mr. Mackay says a complete answer to the 
theory that Montrose’s faithfulness to the Covenant only ex- 
tended to about three years is found in his Manifesto of 1644. 
I shall afterwards contrast that Manifesto with the Manifesto of 
1649, and this contrast will, I think, show clearly that Montrose’s 
attitude to the Covenant had entirely altered in the interim. As 
to the conclusions of the late Lord President, quoted by Mr. 
Mackay, I have already shown the worthlessness of the various 
grounds on which the late Lord President mainly based his 
opinion ; and I have now to direct the attention of your readers 
to the extraordinary omissions made by his Lordship in stating 
the case on which his conclusions rest. These are three: he 
takes no notice (1) of the excommunication of Montrose by the 
Scottish Presbyterian Church in 1644 ; (2) of Montrose’s letter 
to King Charles 11. of May 1649, in which he gives at length 
his views of the Covenant of 1638 ; and (3) of Montrose’s final 
manifesto, issued in anticipation of his last Scottish campaign. 
The points I shall deal with in their order. 

For the sake of clearness, however, I must first say a few 
words as to the structure of the Covenant itself. From its title 
it bears to be the ‘Confession of Faith subscribed by King 
James 1V. in 1580, with a resolution and promises ‘ fo maintain 
the true Religion and the Majesty of the King, according to 
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| the Confession foresaid and Acts of Parliament.’ The designa- 
tion thus given was extremely astute ; for while it covered the 








line of action of the party, opposing the King and bent on de- 


stroying the Episcopal constitution of the Church, it had an 


appearance of devoted loyalty and of a mere reaffirmation of 
old Reformation principles. In the body of the document the 
King’s Confession of 1680 is repeated verbatim, with an obli- 
gation added to support the King in maintaining the reformed 
religion and the liberties of the country. Then comes a 
long list of Acts of Parliament relative to the Church, and 
last the real gist of what was intended. This consists of a 
narrative that ‘novations’ had been introduced into the 
Church, a promise to forbear the practice of such novations till 
allowed in free Assemblies, an obligation to support the King 
in the defence of ‘true Religion, Liberties, and Laws of the 
Kingdom,’ and a bond of mutual defence and assistance among 
the signatories themselves. To the Covenant so framed a 
docquet was afterwards added declaring the five Articles of 
Perth, the government of the Church by bishops, and the civil 
places and power of Kirkmen unlawful. From the very com- 
plexity of the Covenant itself it was certain that unanimity could 
not long prevail. Who was to judge what was the effect of 
the plainly limited obligation to support the King? Difficulties 
began to arise, and difficulties became disputes, and disputes 
ended in open rupture. 

In 1643 the Covenant developed into the Solemn League, 
and by January 1644 a Scottish army had entered England to 
support not the King but the Parliament, and Montrose had 
joined the King. In March 1644 he was preparing for his first 
dash into Scotland, and in his Manifesto for the occasion he 
states that the ground and intention of His Majesty’s service 
was according to the Covenant. Up to this date, accordingly, 
I think that, though Montrose had broken with the Covenanting 
leaders, it may be admitted he had more or less maintained his 
original relations to the Covenant. An event was, however, 
now about to happen which entirely changed the position of 
matters between the Marquess and the revolutionised Church. 
Montrose made his projected dash into Scotland and seized 
Dumfries ; but, finding he was not streng enough to hold it, 
again recrossed the Border. The Commission of Assembly at 
once ordered his excommunication, and on the 26th of April 
he was excommunicated, and his connection with the Presby- 
terian Church abruptly terminated. This sentence was never 
recalled : though, strange to say, a noble monument has been 
erected to his memory in the very church (St. Giles’, Edin- 
burgh) in which he was solemnly excommunicated. Soon after 
his excommunication he again entered Scotland, and began 
his great career of victory. After it had culminated at Kilsyth, 
the Rev. George Wishart, sometime minister at St. Andrews 
and ultimately Bishop of Edinburgh, who for his steady oppo. 
sition to the Covenant had sustained the greatest hardships, 
was released from the Edinburgh Tolbooth, and at once joined 
Montrose and became his chaplain. About this time, I hold, 
the real break between Montrose and the Covenant took place. 
He had been excommunicated from the Scottish Presbyterian 
Church ; a non-Covenanter, or rather an anti-Covenanter, who 
had never faltered in his adhesion to Episcopacy, had become 
his chaplain; and by receiving his ministrations he had thereby 
returned to the Episcopal Church in Scotland. 

In January 1649 the Great Rebellion ended in the execu- 
tion of Charles. This produced in Scotland a strong revulsion 
of popular feeling, and Charles 11. was at once acknowledged 
as his successor. Acknowledgment of title and admission to 
the governing power were, however, treated by the dominant 
Covenanting party as two very different things, and it was 
resolved that, as a condition of admission to the regal autho- 
rity, certain terms should be demanded from the new King. 
Commissioners representing both the Estates and the General 
Assembly were accordingly early in the year sent to the Hague 
to lay before Charles the terms on which he would be received. 
On their arrival, the Commissioners began negotiations —not by 
admitting that Montrose was a fellow-Presbyterian and Cove- 
nanter but—by demanding that he should be removed from Court 
and, on the ground of his having been excommunicated, treated 
as an ‘Ethnick’ and a ‘Publican.’ Unsuccessful in this, the 
Commissioners produced their demands, having first presented 
to the King ‘ the National Covenant, the Solemn League and 
Covenant, the Directory, the Confession of Faith, the Catechise, 
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the Propositions of Government, bound together in a book so 
handsome as we could get them.’ Their demands included an 
approbation of the Covenant of 1638, and these demands the 
King remitted to Montrose for his opinion. This opinion 
Montrose gave, and it is in this way we fortunately have his 
written opinion of the Covenant. The opinion will be found 
in Clarendon’s S/ate Papers, marked ‘as read in Council’; 
and the draft was discovered by Mr. Napier, backed by Mon- 
trose himself as ‘ Wy Opinion to His Majesty upon the desires 
of the Scots Commissioners at the Hague. The opinion thus 
authenticated, and given just when Montrose was entering the 
last year of his life, is therefore of the utmost importance. In 
it we have the clearest evidence that Montrose, though he 
thought the King might under the circumstances tolerate the 
Covenant of 1638, yet had entirely altered his original views of 
that document: and that in matters of Church government he 
was now looking to ‘ primitive times’ and ‘ancient discipline. 
He speaks of the Covenant as ‘a snare,’ ‘a stumbling-block,’ 
and a ‘religious pretence.’ He has not one word to say in 
its favour—no approval of its complaint of novations, and a 
clear inferential disapproval of its declaration of the unlawful- 
ness of Episcopacy and of its band of mutual defence. 

I now refer to the third matter omitted by the late Lord 
President, viz. the Manifesto of Montrose for his campaign of 
1650. In that powerful document the reference to the Covenant, 
though indirect, is in complete accordance with the advice 
Montrose had shortly before given. The King, he says, will 
‘be ever ready to ratify so soon as God shall put it in his 
power, according to the advice of the supreme judicatories 
of the kingdom, all that has been done by his Royal father’ 
for the peace of his loyal subjects. In the Manifesto for his 
campaign of 1644-5, to which the late Lord President only 
alludes, Montrose speaks of his service for the King being in 
accordance with ‘ our national Oath and Covenant.’ The con- 
trast is striking. In the 1649 Manifesto nothing is said of his 
service being in line with the Covenant, there is no promise 
even of after approval of the Covenant, and the offer of ratifi- 
cation of the past is pointedly limited. The Manifesto was too 
important a document to be passed over in silence, and the Com- 
mission of General Assembly forthwith issued a careful reply. 
They declare that the statement in the Manifesto of the King’s 
intentions ‘draws along with it a secret reflection upon the 
National Covenant,’ and of Montrose himself they go on to say 
that he ‘ will not spare the overthrowing’ of the work of reforma- 
tion and ‘ the bringing back this poor nation to the licking up 
of the vomit of prelacy, the ceremonies, and the service-book for 
making way to a fuller compliance with the Church of Rome.’ 
There can be no doubt that, in their opinion at least, Montrose 
had broken away from the Covenant, and had ceased to be a 
Presbyterian. Who will say that the Commission of General 
Assembly were not competent judges ? 

I have now carefully examined the main grounds on which 
Montrose has been claimed as a Presbyterian and a Cove- 
nanter, and I have pointed out the serious omissions in tie 
case on which that claim has been founded ; and I now leave 
the question, whether Montrose did from the time of his join- 
ing the Covenanting party continue a Presbyterian and a 
Covenanter, or whether he did not revert to his original posi- 
tion as a Scottish Episcopalian, to the consideration of your 
readers.—I am, etc., JAMES BRUCE. 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Odserver| 

London, 7th June 1892. 

S1R,—I cannot pretend to know as well as, or better than, 
Clarendon himself his method of composing his //zstory ; but, 
in any case, the fact that he interprets Montrose’s speech as 
Mr. Bruce has done adds the important corroboration of a 
great contemporary historian—nothing more and nothing less 
—‘to what Mr. Bruce has so well stated.’ No difficulty of an 
insuperable kind attaches t» Montrose’s change of attitude, 
unless we assume that he believed in the divine right of 
Presbytery and the sinfulness of the Prayer-book. But even 
the Marquis of Argyll did not hold these beliefs. On the 
contrary, he states in /#structions to a Son that person- 
ally he had no objections to a liturgy, and no prefer- 
ence for Presbytery before Episcopacy. The question with 
the Marquis was simply a question of statesmanship ; and 
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at can hardly be claimed for Montrose that he was a stricter 
Covenanter than Argyll. In these circumstances, therefore, to 
suppose that Montrose, notwithstanding his excommunication 
in 1644, clung to Presbytery to the close of his life is to credit 
him with a capacity of forgiveness more than angelic, and con- 
sistent only with lunacy.—I am, etc., T. F. HENDERSON. 


[This correspondence must now cease. ] 


THE BROAD GAUGE 
[To the Editor of The National Observer] 


London, 8th June 1892. 
S1R,—The disuse of the broad gauge on the Great Western 
Railway has evoked a great display of public interest, and 
unquestionably its memory will not be a transient one. It 
behoves “us, however, to take care that something more of it 
than a memory shall remain, and that our descendants may 
not record that, witnessing the death of a race of giants, we 
neglected to ‘preserve of it a bone. Of Isambard Kingdom 
Brunel statues exist ; of Daniel Gooch, his co-adventurer and 
co-hero of the broad gauge, only writings and certain works 
which are in danger of perishing. What more noble and 
appropriate public monument could be devised to these two 
than the preservation in some suitable place—the South Ken- 
sington Museum of Inventions or another—of one of Gooch’s 
magnificent broad-gauge express engines mounted with its 
tender on a section of Brunel’s permanent way? I am aware 
that it is intended that one of these engines, the Lord of the 
Isles, shall be preserved at the Great Western Railway Com- 
pany’s Swindon Works; but the Swindon Works are not 
accessible to the many, and its conservation there can in no 
sense answer the purposes of a public monument. Besides, it 
is stated that the Great Western directors have generously 
undertaken to send this engine to Chicago for exhibition, as 
they have already in 1890 sent it to Edinburgh. If before 
fifty years have elapsed the Lord of the /sles is already in 
requisition for exhibition purposes by the other hemisphere, 
how much more in demand will it not be two or more cen- 
turies hence? And if sent travelling about the globe, may 
not an unlucky wreck or fire sooner or later reduce the 
broad gauge to a mere memory? The engines of this class 
are inconvertible to the narrow gauge, and consequently, un- 
less preserved, must be sold for the value of old material, 
Although dating back in all their essential parts and propor- 
tions to 1847, they, in their performances, even to the last day 
of the broad gauge, fell but little short of the most modern 
narrow-gauge engines. Surely, then, there is cause to honour 
Daniel Gooch. After Trevithick and George Stephenson there 
is no mightier name in locomotive history. I would propose, 
therefore, that the directors of the Great Western Railway be 
asked to make a gift, under fitting conditions, to the nation of 
one of these noble machines, the Great Western or the Great 
Britain (the predecessor and counterpart of which Frith has 
shown in his picture of the Railway Station) or another. In 
connection with the Edinburgh Exhibition of 1890 I had occa- 
sion to inquire of the Caledonian and North British Railways 
what relics of their earlier days they had preserved. The 
answer—surely a sad one—came: ‘Nota scrap.’ Let this not 
be said of all British railways.—I am, etc., 
A. R. BENNETT. 
‘THE TERMAGANT OF SPAIN’ 
[To the Editor of 7he National Observer) 
Oxford, 6th June 18y2. 

S1rR,—A thousand apologies are due to my reviewer for the 
four hundred pages which to our mutual dissatisfaction he has 
conscientiously perused. His act of virtue has cost him his 
judicial temper, and his and my readers (if any) have been led 
astray as to the modest object of my book. I have written, it 
appears, neither biography nor history, whereas I had before me 
two alternatives(!) I might, firstly (szc), ‘have set out the life of 
Elisabeth’s Court, with its disreputable Des Ursins’ (a member, 
by-the-way, for less than half-an-hour),andso forth. Thisalterna- 
tive, it is confessed, could have received justice only from the Sir 
Walter of Nigel and Quentin Durward. Sir Walter did not 
select the Court of Elisabeth as his theme, but Miss Porter did. 
Perhaps I was wise in my omission. Secondly, I might, ‘ after 
digesting (my) ideas, have proceeded to explain the circumstances 
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which led to the Treaty of Utrecht, and the position and hopes 
of the European Powers both in Europe and America there. 
under, and then have abstracted the story and the results of 
Elisabeth’s years of action.’ Had I done so, I must have in- 
flicted on my reviewer at least four hundred pages more, reach- 
ing the vanishing-point of eloquence, without the condescension 
of a single smile. But such was not my object. I had no desire 
to anticipate my reviewer’s coming work, /rom Bolingbroke te 
Bottomley, but to trace the life of a young lady who was as in- 
nocent of the proceedings of Utrecht as was Miss Cass of the 
Hansard Union. In writing history for educated readers it is 
fair to presume some knowledge of ‘the circumstances which 
led to the Treaty of Utrecht, and the position and hopes of 
European Powers thereunder.’ Has not a more classical, if less 
competent, reviewer once for all closed this opening with 
the double egg? Neither biography nor review should re- 
semble a Palais-Royal shop with all the writer’s historical 
wares in four hundred pages or a double column. My ob- 
ject, again, was not to write an abstract, ‘to be an untold 
blessing to the unfortunate youths who take up the Eight- 
eenth Century in the School of Modern History,’ and ‘to 
the more hapless Dons who have to instruct them out of a 
boundless series of authorities.’ It was rather to present the 
former with materials for forming such an abstract as my 
reviewer has for himself admirably done, and to point the 
latter to additional authorities upon a period where, far from 
being boundless, they are singularly limited. 

My portraiture, it seems, is as defective as my method. ‘He 
has made it quite clear, even on his 399th page, that he does 
not know how Elisabeth’s portrait should be painted.’ The 
Queen’s contemporaries were equally at fault. My reviewer 
should have read my text before my sermon. In the three 
quotations, in foreign tongues, upon the title-page, he would 
have found the original sketches for the three inconsistent re- 
presentations of Elisabeth to which he takes exception. It was 
precisely her several aspects which made her so interesting a 
study to the literary portrait-painter of her day. 

Not only my Elisabeth, however, but Patifio, Ripperd4, and 
Alberoni are not ‘creatures of flesh and blood but donnish 
abstractions merely.’ The latter, at all events, has only him- 
self to blame, for almost every word about him is his own. 
The reviewer’s recipe for historical portrait-painting is, I con- 
fess, more simple and more fleshly. It did not occur to me to 
make Mr. Bottomley sit for Ripperdd, nor the First Lord of 
the Admiralty for Patifio, nor an ex-editor of 7he Matrimonial 
News for the match-making Alberoni; I had not even realised 
that the devoted spouse of Philip might find a replica in the 
consort of a distinguished popular statesman. 

*Donophobia’ is a familiar form of literary hysteria endemic 
at the Universities among the young or unsuccessful. The 
symptoms are well-defined and readily recognised: the wild 
rambling from China to Peru, the tags and tails of half- 
forgotten history, the delirious recollections of Carlyle, Mr. 
Gladstone, and the Police Court. The malady, fortunately, is 
less dangerous than distressing ; the specifics are success or 
age. My reviewer's antipathy to English Dons has doubtless 
its explanation ; but why pour out the vials of cacography upon 
the guiltless Spanish Don, Patifio. He who would spell 
‘Patino’ must spell ‘Ingenous but injudicous Revewer.’—I 
am, etc., THE AUTHOR. 

[ Vote.—By our author’s own confession, his captivating title, 
The Termagant of Spain, covers not a romance @ /a Gaboriau, 
but only ‘ materials for forming an abstract.’ To have extorted 
such a confession (the chief object of the ‘injudicious review’) 
is a triumph rarely vouchsafed to an ‘ingenuous but injudicious 
reviewer.’ | 


REVIEWS 
THE ROMANCE OF EXCAVATION 
Ten Years Digging in Egypt. By W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 
London: Religious Tract Society. 
Mr. Flinders Petrie has excavated the results of ten years’ 
diligent exploration from the inaccessible tomes and proceed- 


ings of learned societies, where they lay buried deep as the 
treasures of the Pharaohs in the sands of Egypt. And the 
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general reader may now acquaint himself with the triangula- 
tion of the pyramids ; he may learn how the remnants of a 
Greek civilisation were unearthed at Naukratis, how at Hawara 
the great Horuta was unwrapped, how a priceless series of 
Graeco-Roman portraits was discovered hard by ; and he may 
do all this without research and with no more labour than is 
entailed by the perusal of an exceedingly pleasant book. For 
Mr. Petrie is the most romantic of excavators, and his good 
fortune gave him some glimpses at least into the diverse 
colours of the Arabian Nights. One happy morn, for instance, 
he uncovered the body of a great noble of the twenty-sixth 
dynasty, ‘ wrapped in a network of beads of lazuli, beryl, and 
And thus he describes the sight that met his ravished 
view : ‘The gold ring on the finger which bore his name and 
titles, the exquisitely inlaid gold birds, the chased gold figures, 
the lazuli statuettes delicately wrought, the polished lazuli and 
beryl and carnelian amulets finely engraved, all the wealth of 
talismanic armoury, rewarded our eyes with a sight which has 
never been surpassed to archzological gaze.’ Is not such a 
moment worth a life-time of mechanical duty worthily dis- 
charged? Is it not as rare an achievement as a race snatched 
by a head or a hostile audience spell-bound by a speech ? 
Important as are the results chronicled in Mr. Petrie’s book, 
interesting as it is to see revealed the temples, the trinkets, the 
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toys even, of a people over whose head many centuries have 
rolled, Zen Years’ Digging in Egypt is particularly valuable, 
because it may serve as an introduction to the whole science of 
the spade. A lady once asked Mr. Petrie whether he began to 
excavate a town at the top or at the side. But the trained 
excavator is no empiricist ; he developes a new sense, and can 
tell from the lay of the ground, from a hundred subtle inferences, 


where treasure is hidden and where it were vain to dig. Above 


all, says Mr. Petrie, imagination is needed ; and, if imagination 
be the faculty of proceeding from small clues to large conclu- 
sions, then is no excavator complete without it. The untutored 
amateur might wander, spade in hand, for many years and 
never know where to strike it in. But fortune favours the}in- 
telligent, and the story of Mr. Petrie’s discovery of Naukratis 
proves how essential it is to keep an ear open for the whispered 
hint. At the end of 1883 he was at Gizeh, and there an Arab 
offered him for sale an alabaster figure of a soldier. The style 
was Cypriote: Mr. Petrie bought it at once, and ascertained 
that it had been found at Nebireh. Knowing there must be 
more where that came fiom, he forthwith visited the place, 
where the ground was strewn with fragments of archaic Greek 
pottery, where Greek inscriptions were embedded in the walls 
of a pasha’s country-house, and where at last he laid bare 
the lost city of Naukratis. To discover the great centre 
of the Greek community in Egypt had long been a wild 
hope of the archzologist. Small that, when the 
chanced on the inscription to Heliodorus, 
‘Naukratis rang in his mind,’ and that he ‘sprang over the 
mounds with the splendid exultation of a new discovery.’ The 
results were solid and substantial. Pottery, columns, tools, 
all of Greek origin—were unearthed ; there 
beneath the Egyptian sand were the earliest known specimens 
of Ionic writing ; the styles of the Naukratite vases have been 
so definitely ascertained, that they can be identified wherever 
the exporters carried them ; in fact, a piece of history was re- 
vealed of which previously we knew nothing save what litera- 
ture and tradition could tell. But excavation is not without its 
disappointments. Bitter it is to see precious relics crumbling 
to dust at the first contact with the air, or to find that the care- 
lessness of Arabs has destroyed priceless documents beyond 
recovery. At Tunis Mr. Petrie was the unwilling witness of 
many disasters. There he uncovered ‘a pile of papyrus rolls, 
so rotted that they fell to pieces with a touch, showing here 
and there a letter of the finest Greek writing.’ Thus and here 
may have perished the comedies of Menander, the lost odes of 
the incomparable Sappho! And yet it is soothing to know 
that the work of excavation is no longer in the hands of 
curious dilettanti. So long as competent scholars like Mr. 
Petrie wield the spade, we have a sure hope that neither Mss. 
nor works of art will be sacrificed to the cupidity of Arabs or 
the ignorance of private collectors. Atleast we are certain that 
Squeezes or photographs will be taken of every inscription ; that 
neither art nor handicraft shall be without its specimen ; and 
that, if Egypt still treasure the secrets of the past, the scientific 
archzolagist will compel her to betray them. 
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At Hawara Mr. Petrie discovered a most valuable series o 
Greco-Roman portraits. And this was by far his most bril- 
liant achievement. While Greek sculpture has imposed a canon 
upon the centuries, of Greek painting the world has hitherto 
been profoundly ignorant. And yet these few panels, buried 
for centuries in Egypt, tell us more of the process and style of 
the art than all the decorations of Pompeii and the manifold 
treatises of ancient writers. The portraits thus brought to 
light are not masterpieces by Apelles or Zeuxis. The painters 
are unknown, like the sculptors who have preserved for us in 
Rome the lineaments of many a long-lost statue. But the 
style and facture are Greek ; the ancient tradition was still 
respected by the journeymen who worked for foreign masters 
in a foreign land. If we remember that these strange panels 
are the product of a decaying school, we may infer that, despite 
the popular view of the Hellenic genius, the Greeks were also 
distinguished painters. Their interest in art was not confined 
to form. They had a keen sense of colour, and a vivid idea of 
the capabilities of their medium. Some of the portraits found 
by Mr. Petrie are so modern in touch that they might have 
been painted by the most advanced scitmtilliste of them all. 
These nameless Grzeco-Romans had at least discovered the 
trick of setting their colours in spots upon the canvas (or panel), 
and leaving it to space to bring the apparent discord into 
a consistent and well-ordered harmony. Their execution is 
totally opposed to the licked-up ‘classicism’ of South Kensing- 
ton ; and, though it is unlikely that a masterpiece of Greek 
painting will ever delight our vision, we may now, by the exer- 
cise of imagination, get more than a hint of the grandeur which 
belonged to the art at its zenith. For so much have we to 
thank Mr. Petrie ; and if, during the coming decade of years, 
his labours are as generously rewarded as in the last, our 
ground for gratitude will be immeasurably increased. 


THE RURAL EXODUS 


The Rural Exodus. By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. London: 


Methuen. 

Introducing a measure which must either fail of any effect 
or considerably increase the demand for field-workers, Mr. 
Chaplin declared that the agricultural problem of the future is 
‘not the question of foreign competition, but the difficulty of 
providing labour on the farms.’ Every one knows this to bea 
bald statement of fact. But few men — certainly very few 
politicians—are prepared to take the matter coolly. For almost 
twenty years the growth of population in rural districts has 
failed to keep pace with the growth in the neighbourhood of 
large towns ; but the knowledge of this would have been left to 
farmers andcountry Nonconformist ministers—whoare most im- 
mediately affected by the rural exodus—if the extension of the 
franchise had not made the rustic voter a person of importance 
to politicians. The necessity of winning his suffrage prevents 
persons interested in the return of either party to power from 
examining cause and effect dispassionately. Conservatives, 
says Mr. Graham, ‘make the question an excuse for recon- 
sidering our policy of Free Trade’: Radicals ‘ for embarking on 
a series of novel agrarian experiments.’ Mr. Chaplin is under- 
stood to believe (to a certain extent) in the efficacy of small 
Mr. Balfour rather favours a system of co-operative 
farming. And the other side professes to have deluded itself 
into the notion that parish councils can work wonders. Cer- 
tainly they can ; but not such wonders as will make the country 
more habitable. Mr. Graham advertises no scheme for complete 
regeneration. He has inquired into the extent and causes of 
the movement carefully, thoroughly, candidly ; and the result 
is a book of lasting interest and value. You shall miss no 
fact of essential moment from his pages. At the same time, 
you shall discover no useless theorisings, because, after curious 
inquiry and complete diagnosis, he has been led to understand 
that so deep-rooted is the evil that temporary remedies, though 
they may assist recovery in some slight measure, cannot 
effect ‘a clean cure.’ ‘If we can draw any safe inference from 
what is taking place in other parts of the world, or even in 
the separate districts of our own richly diversified country, it 
is as certain as anything can be that neither the reimposi- 
tion of Protective duties nor the introduction of any known 
system of land tenure would check the movement’ It is well 
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to remember that when the farmer was prosperous the hind 
was even less fortunate than he is now: that before the duty 
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on corn was abolished there was no supply of wheat to speak 
of from Russia and America: also that in those days the 
cheap trip had not joined with the cheap press and an im- 
perfect education to unsettle the yokel’s mind. 

It is Mr. Graham’s merit, therefore, that he is content to 
state the results of an investigation made on the frankest 
principles so distinctly that even the Radical lecturer will be 
able to understand them, and at the same time with such con- 
ciseness and appropriateness of style that to read the book is 
to enjoy it. As to the extent of the movement : ‘Of 1995 ex- 
metropolitan sub-districts in England and Wales, dealt with in 
the Census Report, 945 show a decrease of population ; and, 
roughly speaking, these localities constitute the farm-land of 
the country.’ In agricultural districts near towns the process is 
not so marked. But away from them, be wages high or low, be 
farms large or small, the population decreases ; whilst the more 
important a town the swifter is the growth of its population. ‘An 
obvious inference is that English agriculture is a failing industry.’ 
Twenty-five years ago wheat sold at Sos. a-quarter, and now it 
often goes for 31s. ; moreover, in 1891 we paid £166,403,921 
for foreign farm-produce, most of which competed against our 
own output. Also ‘roughly speaking, we are turning arable 
land into permanent grass at the rate of 100,000 acres annually’: 
stock, of course, increasing proportionately. The farmers are 
poorer, and cannot employ so many hands; and the men who 
migrate to town are, as a rule, the most intelligent in the 
village. But it were a mistake to assume that only the labourers 
leave the rural districts. In the country towns, those who de- 
pend on the custom of farmers and landlords—the small shop- 
keepers, builders, grocers, tailors—find that depression and the 
cheaper rates offered by urban tradesmen, with the modern 
facilities for travelling, are ruining their chances ; and conse- 
quently they migrate also. Mr. Graham discusses the Radical 
charges against the squire and the parson most impartially. He 
finds that the squire has advanced, just as the public opinion that 
judges him so recklessly. And for the rest, things are quite as 
bad on estates owned and managed by corporate bodies. A 
leading Wesleyan ‘committed himself to the statement that, 
like the crew of the J/ayflower, our rustics are leaving the ham- 
lets in search of religious liberty.’ But Nonconformity in the 
villages is a force which even Mr. Graham overrates. Especially 
rare is a Nonconformist labourer, and all the outcry which we 
hear about titles and teinds is raised by the minister and his 
deacon, the grocer. Other principles are at work, of course. 
The Radical agent has been abroad in the land, and raised a 
pother of petty discontent. A system of education which 
teaches Hodge as much grammaras will let him read the cheap 
and nasty newspaper and no more, and at the same time 
divorces his interest from the life of the fields, is responsible for 
the migration of parents who wish that their children should 
not be educated by the dregs of the Normal Schools, and for 
the curiosity which leans towards the music-hall, the gin-palace, 
and other urban delights. Mr. Graham’s remarks on education 
carry great weight. Of course, it is always difficult to raise a 
village school to any decent standard of efficiency ; but the 
new sort of school-master is conceited, incompetent, and un- 
sympathetic, and the end of his foolishness is usually to disgust 
a lad with his surroundings. Still, Mr. Graham is something 
cynical in his supposition that it is doubtful if Tories will 
agree with him in thinking that the remedy lies in an effi- 
ciently conducted curriculum. It is precisely ‘a more thorough, 
suitable, and intelligent’ system that Tories wish to see: 
though they must and will fight against the imposition of a 
parody of education as she is known to the Cockney. 

The second part of the book is devoted to an examination of 
the schemes which many suppose to contain an inherent 
magnetic virtue, as it were, for the retention of the labourer on 
the land. ‘The first of these is higher wages. A countryman 
is well off who makes £50 a-year: in such counties as Wilt- 
shire the average rate is a little over £30. But even where 
wages are high the exodus goes on. In the north they keep 
up by reason of the competition against the coal-fields and the 
iron industry. Allover England the farmer aims at cutting down 
the labour bill. And where wages are low, the farmer himself is 
generally in a bad way. For allotments: the number of these 
increases. Mr. Graham and Zhe Daily News commissioner 
are agreed, however, that it is not the agricultural labourer 
who is ‘keen after them,’ but the artisan of the small towns. 
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The mechanic finds them an amusement and a pleasant change 
of occupation. ‘ Over all England there were in 1890 a little 
over 144,000 holdings of more than one and less than five acres, 
and a vast majority of these are held by labourers, who culti- 
vate them and carry on some other pursuit as well.’ ‘The 
truth is that an allotment in a purely rural district comes to 
be neither more nor less than a bad substitute for payment in 
kind’—involving low wages, irregular occupation, and cultiva- 
tion under difficulties at odd and unfavourable times. Nor can 
small holdings be accepted as a satisfactory solution. It is 
true that ‘small farms do well in Cheshire, because its situa- 
tion and character are particularly adapted to them.’ That is 
to say, Cheshire was made for dairy-farmers, and there is a 
capital market in Lancashire for dairy produce. Everywhere 
else the tendency has been towards the formation of large 
farms. The yeoman must always feel the keenness of competi- 
tion and the drawbacks consequent upon lack of capital. In 
cases where small farms have succeeded, Mr. Graham has dis- 
covered some special extrinsic reason for the same; and in 
Lincolnshire, which owns 15,921 allotments and over 16,000 
small farms, ‘the poor people are scurrying out faster than out 
of any rural district in Great Britain.’ The single exception 
to the rule that small farms (other than dairy farms) make an 
insecure investment is the orchard; and Mr. Graham shows 
that (in some places) a peasant might turn a fair profit out 
of a few acres devoted to the cultivation of apples and berries. 
He demolishes the case for co-operative farming. Under the 
plan worked by Mr. Albert Grey at Learmouth, co-operative 
farming is no more than the annual presentation of a bonus. 
The average labourer elsewhere has no money to put away ; 
and, if he had, the profits could only be trivial. On the other 
hand, few farmers care to keep books, and fewer would care 
for the advice or criticism of their ‘ partners,’ Parish councils 
offer no help in this direction. Only to a slight degree can 
they alter the tenure of village land ; and whilst a good muni- 
cipality may be better than a bad squire, it is infinitely worse 
than a good one. 

Mr. Graham's conclusions appear pessimistic. But we are 
not so sure of that. He proves that quite enough people are 
willing to remain on the soil and work it. Those who leave do 
so because profits are small and slow in coming. But there is 
prosperity for the peasant: only he must first learn some dis- 
agreeable truths, as that his only salvation lies in the combina- 
tion of industry with intelligence. In the end the source of the 
evil is found to be ‘ the revolt—not of but—agazns¢ labour.’ Now 
that the villager has his chance, now that the industrious may 
choose between the allotment and the small holding, he ought 
with a due exercise of wit to succeed. Of course, his wits will 
often teach him to avoid either, and there you must leave the 
matter. For if one thing be clearer than another it is this : 
that legislation can in no wise diminish the rural exodus. 


LORD DERBY 


The Earl of Derby. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. ‘The Prime 

Ministers of Queen Victoria.’ London: Sampson Low. 

Mr. Saintsbury has given us a good book ; a book not par- 
ticularly lively, tending rather tothe solid than the entertaining, 
but a solid contribution to the history of our own time. Mr. 
Saintsbury challenges criticism at the very outset. He rashly 
defines a Tory. The good old word is much abused ; but Mr. 
Saintsbury is right in saying that a Tory would ‘at the respec- 
tive times and in the respective circumstances have opposed 
Catholic Emancipation, Reform, the Kepeal of the Corn Laws 
and the whole Irish legislation of Mr. Gladstone.’ Whether 
Mr. Saintsbury considers that a Tory ought to oppose Mr. 
Balfour’s Irish Local Government Biil or not, is left doubtful ; 
and, as he is not writing a treatise on modern parties, it is 
unnecessary to seek curiously for his opinion. Lord Derby, 
then, was not a Tory. He was born and bred a Whig, and the 
trail of Whiggery was over him to the end. Nothing in the 
book is more useful than the exculpation of Mr. Disraeli of any 
share in the genesis of the Reform Bill of 1867. It was a Whig 
measure for which Lord Derby, the master spirit of his Cabinet, 
was himself responsible. ‘No advantage,’ says Mr. Saints- 
bury, ‘accrued to Tory interests and much disadvantage to 
Tory honour’ herefrom. And this is not the only instance in 
the book of the biographer’s conception of his duty. It is 
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history and not a merely appreciative memoir; for, though 
Lord Derby has his biographer’s sympathy and admiration, he 
is seldom free from the shafts of his criticism. A lighter and 
freer touch on Mr. Saintsbury’s part, and the work would 
doubtless have gained in charm ; but better, far better, such a 
fault—for fault it is—than the romancings of a Macaulay or 
a Froude. 

'Tis fifty years since Lord Derby took his famous leap in 
the dark ; and it is almost impossible for those who were not 
in the fight to realise how great a figure he cut. This is no 
great matter of marvel. For one thing, until very recently no 
biography had been attempted ; for another, since his day so 
many lesser men have crowded the stage and the book-shelves 
that the ‘ Rupert of Debate’ has come to live in men’s minds as 
that and nothing more. Few except scholars know more than 
the names of his literary relics ; and then, if the truth must be 
told, he was neither a great statesman nor a great leader, 
while, powerful Parliamentary orator as he was, his genius was 
rather occasional than perennial. Mr. Disraeli once said of him, 
on an occasion when it was necessary that his words should be 
complimentary : ‘He abolished slavery ; he educated Ireland; 
he reformed Parliament.’ And these words, though not absolutely 
accurate, describe his early constructive policy. In later years 
he was content with the Leap in the Dark. Of course, it is 
folly to judge a statesman by the number of Acts he has added 
to the Statute Book, and we do not wish to apply such a test 
to Lord Derby ; but, for all that, it is well to remember that he 
embodied few ideas in the form of bills, and that his attempts 
at legislation were not very successful. As a leader his record 
was little betier. He never troubled to bring himself into 
touch with his followers, and he was perpetually plunging them 
into hot water by his indiscretions. He was a magnificent 
freelance. In singleness was his power, and in combination 
his weakness. Alone, without the bother of a following, he 
was superb. The moment he had to consider the proprieties 
(which he seldom did) or his party (which he only did when in 
office), he invariably stumbled and fell. As a Parliamentary 
orator he was ready, humourous, fluent, fiery, imaginative, and 
logical—the greatest of his time. He had no very distinct 
theory of poliics. A country gentleman, an upholder of the 
ancient families of England—above all, a devoted Churchman 
—from a Whig chrysalis he developed into a Tory butterfly. 
By his vigorous and vivid eloquence he could at one time 
destroy a cause or champion a lost hcepe to victory single- 
handed. He feared nobody. He did but consider his imme- 
diate purpose. If an objectionable phrase came to his lips 
he let it go, and his party repented it at leisure. Again and 
again he scandalised friend and foe, and won his lieges the ill- 
favour of the country by the recklessness of his wit. But these 
were the moments of his triumph. He gloried in the devasta- 
tion much as a bull might turn to consider the china-shop 
whence he has just emerged. Dire as was the damage, that 
minute was worth it all. Outside the Premiership it did not 
matter very much; but it was very different when he became 
Prime Minister ; yet his roving epigrams were beyond his own 
control, and he chafed under restraint. He was a great per- 
sonality: he was not a great party leader. Still, if he failed 
as a strategist—and it cannot be gainsaid ; if, in spite of his 
work in gathering together the disjecta memdra of the Tory 
party, he failed as a party leader—which is indisputable; he 
none the less remains a brilliant type of the English noble for 
whom politics were neither a profession nor a game, neither a 
means of livelihood or personal aggrandisement nor an excit- 
ing occupation for a leisure hour: politics to him meant public 
duty. His amusement was provided by the turf, of which he 
was, as befitted the grandson of him who instituted the great 
race bearing his name, an enthusiastic supporter. For the rest, 
he had his books ; and his English Homer is, says Mr. Saints- 
bury, the only one but Chapman’s, 

Our author ends as he began: witha definition. He defines 
the classes of statesmen ; and he evidently has some recollec- 
tion of a criticism in these columns of Sir Robert Peel, which 
ranked that Minister among the businesslike, conscientious, and 
intelligent clerks ## excelsis. Lord Derby, on the other hand, 
is taken as ‘the most perfect example that we have yet had of 
the aristocratic type of Minister of an aristocratically governed 
country.’ It is sweeping, but sufficiently accurate to justify the 
taste of epigram. Those who desire to know more of what it 
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means will find it all set down, with the inherent qualities and 
defects, in the concluding chapter of a very intelligent and 
valuable book. 


FICTION 


Miss Una Taylor’s new book, The King’s Favourite (London : 
Methuen), is a carnival of renunciations, a very Sabbat of the 
Fine Shades. There is no story in that there are no persons. 
A number of Spiritual Qualities intrigue and quibble and wor- 
ship their way through two volumes, of which the best you can 
say is that they are not three. Simona is the daughter of a 
woman that was a sinner, but had since gone in for both per- 
sonal and vicarious repentance by living more than soberly and 
righteously in this present life herself, and compelling her 
daughter to walk, not merely the narrow path but, the tight- 
rope of virtue. To them enters Tristram, a monk, once an 
actor, and Simona’s father unbeknown. When the mother died 
he preached for about a year. Simona took it all in, and so did 
Prospero, a youth whom Tristram was educating on similar 
terms. But afterwards Prospero found that Tristram had taken 
them in. So he lapsed from the ways of virtue and injured his 
usefulness by dalliance with the Puritans—he had been a good 
Catholic—and by becoming the favourite of a king. Then he 
dallied with Simona. But in a moment of folly Simona was 
married by a plague-stricken priest to Giles, who worshipped 
Prospero: as Simona had always done with an etherealised 
affection that might have suited Shelley, except for its extreme 
continuity. And the courtiers talk: but the author does not 
allow you to hear much of it, lest their talk prove too amusing. 
Instead, she gives you the considerations that influenced these 
reverent Qualities in their adherence to the ways of virtue. 
One reads to the end, for the book, on the whole, is clearly and 
logically written. Miss Taylor has a very useful apprehension 
of theology, and she states her ideas with a certain precision. 
But while she knows all about character she cannot present it, 
and one closes the book regretting that she has so completely 
ignored those very amusing actualities, the world, the flesh, and 
the Devil. For, well-written as it is, The King’s Favourite, 
being neither human nor romantical, is dull. 

The Lady Julia was formed ‘to fan the fire of all unlawful 
passions :’ her imperial looks, commanding height, and mag- 
nificent proportions rendered her indescribably alluring, and 
she spent her time agreeably in shattering the Seventh Com- 
mandment; while Colonel Damer, her ‘ honest, manly’ husband, 
regarded her ‘ with a queer look in his eyes as if he had some 
private joke of his own he does not mean to divulge.’ Things 
drift in this way until an aristecratic blackleg friend, dying, 
leaves Colonel Damer guardian to his innocent daughter. Vega 
has an angel face, and is much ill-used ; so she promptly cap- 
tures the truant love of one to whom the Lady Julia’s relatives 
delicately refer as that siren’s ‘fancy man.’ To get rid of her 
rival, Lady Julia schemes to wed Vega to a man who, having 
been connected some three generations syne with beer, is 
naturally a vulgar fool; and by many coarse subterfuges the 
unwilling maid is forced to marry. After enduring a year’s 
misery, she flies to the ‘fancy man,’ who, on his way to join 
her, is thrown from his horse, and slowly dies. And the end 
is woe. A Wandering Star (London: Ward and Downey), 
by Lady Fairlie Cunningham, is chiefly valuable for the fierce 
light it casts upon the East-End manners and morals of 
the English aristocracy : whose handsome women are open 
adultresses—whose ugly ones vile scandal-mongers; whose 
men are debauchees or drivellers. The author deserves some 
credit as a moral teacher in that she shows—albeit unwittingly 
—how dull and tame such sinners may be. 

Another example of the stuff a woman left to her own de- 
vices may write is found in 7he Unwritten Law (Bristol : 
Arrowsmith). Mrs. Bennett-Edwards rails with a noise of 
many adjectives at the existing laws of marriage and divorce. 
Olga is a woman of unknown parentage and nationality, but 
handsome and gifted withal. Being quite young, she took the 
public by storm as an opera singer; then married a prince ; 
and, retiring from public life, became an author, and gave ‘to 
an astonished world /m High Places, and great was the fame 
thereof.’ In early life Olga had a lover, George ; something 
parted them, and he wed an absurdly unprincipied young thing 
with golden curls, who perpetrated every possible and impos- 
sible sin except one. So poor George could not divorce her ; 
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and Olga, pitying his misery, took him to be her ‘steward.’ 
The prince, not enjoying the gloomy George, divorced his 
blameless wife ; and she accompanied George to England, and 
was as a sister to him. Thither the prince, convinced of his 
error, followed to urge her return. But Olga, preferring sister- 
hood with George to wifehood with her prince, remained un- 
moved : whereon that titled personage bequeathed her his 
whole fortune, and committed suicide. So she bought a jour- 
nal, Zhe Epicurean, which under her management became 
influential in the world of science and art. In the beginning of 
the book she is found seeking the seclusion of High-Rockton 
Abbey, where she is attended by George (in deep gloom) as 
brother, and by Mrs. George (disguised in a neat black wig) 
as maid. At High-Rockton, she makes a new acquaintance, 
an artist, very morbid and unwholesome, in the last stage of 
consumption, whose humour is to rail against the marriage 
laws, for with him ‘ the bond of Love, Respect, and Faith is the 
only bond.’ He has a sturdy mistress just ‘like a little Exmoor 
pony,’ who, when not engaged in collecting firewood to cook 
tripe or similar food, is riding across country with a familiar 
male friend: while Oiga, seated in the studio, raves anent the 
exasperating difficulties of divorce ; and Annas, the painter, 
discourses on the annoying limitations of the marriage law ; 
and George’s wile, secure irom detection in her simple disguise, 
bombards the county with anouy.wous letters, ascribing naughti- 
ness to everybody. Till George’s wife gets tired of serving 
Olga, and returns to Gloire-de-Dijon Villa, Richmond : where 
she resides in sisterly amity with an Italian Count until it is 
time for her to take morphia, and so bring to an end a hopelessly 
ridiculous story. 

A single reading will scarce serve to determine whether Jem 
Peterkin’s Daughter (Londun: Sunnenschein) be vulgar or 
only commonplace; and yet Mr. Churchward’s novel is worth 
no more. In the first volume you learn, chiefly from the offen- 
Sive conversation of a pack of snovs gazetted to the ‘One- 
tieth’ (or Cad’s Own), that She, though the daughter of a rough 
squatter and a Maori woman, woulu have been accepted at any 
court in Europe as a type ot high bred loveliness. ‘Even her 
complexion was several de,zrce> lighter than that of a brunette.’ 
Despite this, she was loved by ‘the Signor’—a captain in the 
Cad’s Own, so named on account ot his ‘dark, Italianesque face’ 
—and by Ensign Brett, whom Mr. Churchward is at great pains 
to depreciate, making him the son of a blackleg and a person 
less than circumspect in his dealings with women. The Signor 
tries to murder the type of high-bred beauty and actually does 
slay Mr. Peterkin : for which otfeuce we can readily forgive 
him. ‘Then he heads a Maori rising, in the course of which the 
Ensign is captured : howbeit he is saved from torture by the 
possession of a heathen god carven in greenstone and sealing- 
wax. And Mrs. Peterkin goes off to her tribe and avenges her- 
self on the murderer. The plot is good enough to serve ; but 
Mr. Churchward and his characters talk bombast, and when a 
sensation is coming they are at such infinite pains to prepare 
the reader that he guesses everything three pages before it is 
due. To deal with his book p.operly, skip the first volume, 
glance over the second, and :ead the earlier portion of the 
third, from which a nervous person may get some little excite- 
ment. Also, keep it from the sight of your military acquaint- 
ances, lest they be tempted to seek the author’s blood. 

A Dream of Millions (London: Low) is the best of seven 
stories by Miss Betham-Edwards, which need not detain us 
long. Except in this one, the author always fails to ‘come 
off’: chiefly because, having provided herself with an admir- 
able situation, she does not write it out. She is content with 
general terms. She never probes, nor tears out the heart (so to 
speak) of, her central idea, but glides pleasantly round it in 
‘woman’s facile, fluent way.’ The last number of the book, for 
instance, might have become a masterpiece in capable hands. 
A self:made man has been untrue to the companion of his early 
toils, who :s upon the marches of death when the story opens. 
The mistress whom in a few days he means to wed is likewise 
in the house. The wronged wife has never spoken ; but in the 
act of dissolution she dues speak, and to such purpose that 
she shames him out of his unworthy intention. That is all : but 
cannot you imagine the story which Miss Betham-Edwards did 
not write, the tale she has left untold ? 

The manufacture of ‘Queer Stories’ for 7ruth ought not 
to be difficult for a man whose talent and fancy lie that way : 
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there is but one rule to observe, one master to follow, one 
style to adopt. You may not actually be an equivalent to 
Grenville Murray ; but, with care and diligence, you can imi- 
tate him. Cultivate cynicism towards youth, speak brutally of 
respectability, and let it always be seen that you are not cer- 
tain whether to believe or disbelieve in the rectitude of woman. 
For the rest, a simple, coherent, matter-of-fact style and an 
extra dash of gall in the ink. Being educated to this point, 
you fix upon a police-court incident, or a tea-table scandal, or 
an item of club gossip, and by judicious selection prune it into 
a story. Mr. George Somes Layard has done as much. The 
ten stories to be found in Ais Golf Madness (London : Low) 
have already appeared in 77w¢h, and will continue to appear 
there with other names and incidents as long as 77u¢h shall last. 
True, Mr. Layard has not the offensiveness of the Master ; 
but, on the other hand, he is less attentive to the probabilities. 
Then, there is a good-humoured laxity in his justice that one 
rather likes. Notall his pleasant rogues come to ridiculous 
ends ; and, if the breezy swindler meet the reward of his crime, 
it is modified by a consideration for his pluck. ‘John Sprag- 
thorpe’ is as good an example of the Queer Story as the 
inventor of that fashion ever turned out, and at least three of 
the others do not discredit their model. In fact, the book is not 
half-bad for such as like that particular style of reading. 


A BOOK OF THE SWORD 


Schools and Masters of Fence. By EGERTON CASTLE. 
London: Bell. 


The republication in popular form of a treatise admittedly 
addressed to specialists is opportune and interesting both. 
The reader who has not yet learned to hold a foil will be 
amazed to find how clumsily the white arm was used at those 
very times when life and reputation most depended upon ae- 
complishment in defence. Not until the first quarter of the 
present century, not until practical duelling had almost com- 
pletely disappeared, was the science in its most deadly form 
reduced to anything like perfection. So long ago as 1595 Saviolo 
taught how ‘a man having the perfect knowledge and practice 
of this Art (the exercise of Rapier and Dagger), although but 
small, may with a little removing of his foot and sodain turning 
of his hand, subdue the fierce braving pride of tall and strong 
bodies.’ Yet the ruffian who had learned to lunge in France 
was still found stronger than the Englishman who trusted to 
the edge alone. The fencing-masters from over the Channel 
had a hard time in forcing their new-fangled theories down the 
Northern throat, amidst gibes from George Siiver and other his 
indignant comrades: hard knocks, too, they might get from 
many an unruly fellow. There was Bagger, for instance :—‘a 
verie tall gentleman of his hands, not standing much upon his 
skill, but carrying the valiant hart of an Englishman’; and 
with him one Signor Rocco was so grievously annoyed that 
‘with his two-hand sword drawne with all speed he ran into the 
street and manfully let flie’; only to be worsted by behaviour 
contrary to every rule, and to be (literally) trodden under foot. 
But these Englishmen, who ‘were strong but had no cun- 
ning,’ were soon obliged to learn. Even as the two-hand 
sword-play which Pantagruel saw at Toulouse University 
changed later to the rapier exercise of Saint-Didier, the 
Provencal master, so did the more deadly form of fence 
which Agrippa had originated spread throughout Europe from 
the South. Correct sword-play became the basis of every 
theory of exact arms, and taught the soldier how to handle 
every other weapon. The bully was only possible under the 
pedantry which tied the hands of masters of defence ; and he 
disappeared as swordsmanship became more general. Not the 
least interesting consideration suggested by Mr. Castle is the 
length of time during which such archaisms as those of the 
Spanish School were tolerated, even when the true and natural 
system had already begun to be practised through well-nigh the 
whole of Europe. 

With the arrival among us of the first Angelo and the publi- 
cation of his famous work (after ‘that enigmatic personage,’ the 
Chevalier d’Eon, had fenced before the Prince of Wales), the 
modern system was started—that rapid development which 
was perfected in the rifoste of Bertrand. How that system was 
attained Mr. Castle, who has the advantage of extremely good 
illustrations, tells us in a scholarly and accurate way, tracing’ 
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its evolution throughout Europe, and giving a careful list of 
authorities. Captain Hutton, a brother-enthusiast, has even 
made it possible for the archzologist to pursue the ancient 
studies of defence with the old weapons. It only remains to 
‘ound off Burton’s fair beginning. His Book of the Sword, 
giving the early history of the weapon itself, is still unfinished. 
His first volume is surely worthy of a second ; and he had made 
some way towards it himself before his death. For these are 
the days of scientific accuracy ; and Mr. Castle’s exposition of 
method and principles is sure of appreciation. Stage-managers 
need no longer blunder over the duel in Ham/e¢ if they will realise 
the use Elizabethan, and even Georgian, England made of the 
left hand—not only for parrying a stroke but—for disarming an 
adversary. For the rest, what Shakespeare may have lacked 
in practice was supplied by the justness of his imagination ; 
the theory of fencing has never yet been more concisely put 
than in the excellent Mercutio’s ‘time, distance, and propor- 
tion’; it has never needed fuller definition. The ‘ Petit 
Parisien’ in Paul Féval’s novel fights as scientifically with his 
famous 4otfe as if he were under Louis Philippe instead of the 
Regent. The duels of Dumas, if they were fought as Chicot or 
as Athos really fought them, would leave an impression very 
different from that swift and complicated rapture of thrust and 
parry which you get from his pages. Still, the old foins and 
slashes with the long and heavy rapier, however simple in 
contrivance, served their turn : very few sixteenth-century ren- 
counters ended without bad wounds. Scott, on the other hand, 
has not forgotten to be accurate : his view of the possibilities of 
combat is as true as Shakespeare’s. Mr. Castle has left no pos- 
sible excuse for blundering ; the old rapier exercise will soon 
be as well known as the foil-play which is being so successfully 
revived in London and in Oxford. 

One chief reason for the substitution of the small sword is 
clear ; adversaries doubly weaponed must perforce stand far 
squarer to each other than a pair employing one hand merely 
for balance and doing all that is possible to efface the surface 
open to attack. Inthe old rapier and dagger play there were 
far more chances of grappling and in-fighting, at which the best 
fencer was of.en worsted by a more muscular opponent. In- 
deed, the theory was very much the boxer's : the best man 
kept his opponeat at the proper distance for a full blow to take 
effect ; and the tactics of slipping and dodging were much the 
same as those now voted the exclusive province of the Ring. 
For a serious rencounter between two men of equal valour, 
science made far less difference than it does at present. A 
more accurate system became a necessity. The point kept 
men at their distance. 

The backsword contests in Zom Brown are the last rural 
remains of the old English sword-play : aclose parallel abroad is 
the modern practice of the s.4/ager. The forearm guard and the 
useof ‘the spring of the stick’ are noticeable in the Irish 
shillelah school as well. But the play of this last weapon seems 
to be derived from the light Irish one-handed axe. Giraldus, in 
one of his most elaborate sentences, expresses his sense of the 
efficacy of this universal weapon: ‘A securtbus tiague nulla 
securtlas : st securum te reputes securim senties. The same 
writer notes, too, how the thumb directed the stroke : even as 
it does in modern sabre-play. 

It seemed as if fencing must become a lost art in England. 
Opposite the Tennis Court in the Haymarket, for instance, the 
Salle d’Armes, kept for many years by an old Lifeguardsman, 
was chiefly used for boxing and gymnastics. Its special decora- 
tion was a collection of casts: the beautiful proportions of 
Gentleman Jackson’s arm, the biceps of Tom Cribb, the thick- 
set wrists of Shelton and Gully, were exposed to the admiration 
of supporters of the P.R. In the Sixties the Arestance of the 
sword in England was perhaps at its lowest. It is fortunate that 
a reaction has set in; for the art of fencing is not only admirable 
as a form of exercise but very useful as a training for eye and 
hand ; is not only a means of health to men of sedentary habit 
but a training of true value to the man of action, to the soldier 
above all. Why is it that every Continental regiment has its 
‘ prévot’ and its ‘salle d’armes,’ while the English private still 

drills with the rifle, without even mastering the capabilities of 
that weapon at close quarters with butt as well as bayonet? 
Swittness of resource, readiness of hand and eye, are valuable 
4s ever ; and what men learn in the fencing room they may still 
use, as De Grassi bade them in the sixteenth century, ‘not in 
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. but for the advantage of their country 
the honour of women, and the conquering of Hostes and 
armies.’ 


Braules and Fraies. . 


THE NEW FRUIT MOVEMENT 
Frutt Culture. By J. CHEAL, F.R.H.S. London: Bell. 
Horticultural Exhibitors Handbook. By WILLIAM WILLIAM: 
SON, Gardener; Revised by MALCOLM DUNN, Gardener 
to his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch. Edinburgh : 
Blackwood. 


The depopulation of Marylebone and London City, of Central 
Manchester, Liverpool, and other camps of industry and com- 
merce, one of the pleasantest features of the census returns, im- 
plies a steady determination on the part of merchant prince and 
threadbare clerk, of stock operator and shopman, to seek the 
outskirts of town, there to rejoice in a season ticket, a villa, and 
above all a garden. A wire archway, overtangled with your 
own roses, is the unique ambition of many a poor quill-driver. 
But its achievement necessitates some study of that ever-in- 
creasing garden literature of which these two books are fair 
specimens. For when the front plot is ship-shape, when the 
back-garden is ruled with gravel walks, the beginner is still in 
urgent need of a simple handbook of directions. 

Often his earliest discovery is that he did not know what to 
order at the nursery. In never occurred to him that a rose 
which thrives lustily on clay needs as much care on gravel as a 
sickly baby ; that what flourishes on one side of a wall may pine 
and die on the other. When his shrubs and plants begin wilt- 
ing and rotting in the best midsummer weather, he is lost in 
blank amazement, for blight and canker and mildew are but 
names to him. Once more shall he turn to his books, and then 
he may be seen waging fierce war on the vermin that swarm in 
the villa garden. At last, with his syringe and soap-suds and 
tobacco water, his traps of orange peel cunningly set among his 
cabbage plants, his paraffin to drench the undelved soil, he 
overcomes his enemies, and the success begets a dozen new 
ambitions. Soon he will have his ‘ bit of glass’ wherein to 
ripen his tomatoes and preserve his geraniums, and in the end 
he succumbs to a passion for fruit-growing: when his in- 
experience stands him in good stead if he be wise enough to 
purchase some such manual as Mr. Cheal’s. Less ignorant, the 
migrant from the country, remembering what was done on the 
farm orchard, sets an apple pip in a flower-pot and waits for a 
decade of years while the seedling develops into a foolish and 
sterile tree ; or he will lay out his money on equally tardy 
standards that spoil his garden ; while as for pears, he recalls 
the old saying that a man never plants them save for his chil- 
dren. The modern expert knows a trick worth ten of these. He 
has discovered the bush apple-tree ; in other words, he has 
found that, grafted on English or French ‘ Paradise’ stock, 
the best kinds of apples need not grow higher than three 
feet, and will begin bearing the year after plantation. Mr. 
Cheal tells the story of a ‘Warner's King’ that for the ten 
years after planting yielded an average of four pecks per 
annum : the yearly gross return from an acre of such trees 
would have been £204 at the price actually received for the 
apples. This was a pyramid ; but, as illustrating the possibili- 
ties of fruit-culture, it may be worth stating that Mr. A. J. 
Thomas, of Sittingbourne in Kent, has a ‘Gascoigne’s scarlet 
seedling’ which seldom fails to yield him six pounds’ worth in 
the year. As to pears, the difficulty of bringing them quickly 
into bearing is overcome by the device of yrafting them on 
quince stock. Mr. Cheal has changed the old doggerel thus : 

* That those who plant pears 
Grow fruit for their hers 
Is a maxim our grandfathers knew ; 
But folks have jiearned since 
If you graft on the quince 
The fruit will develop for you.’ 
And as bush-plums and bush-cherries are as easy to cultivate 
as bush-pears and bush-apples, it is clear that the amateur with 
only a very small space at his disposal may grow a selection of 
fruit at once interesting and useful. If he havea wall, he may 
utilise it according to its aspect : indulging in apricots if it look 
to the south, in hardy pears or plums if to the east or north. 
If he be utterly ignorant, his best plan is to write to a first-rate 
nurseryman describing the soil, the situation, the shelter, the 
drainage, etc., of his plot, and asking how it should be stocked ; 
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for to buy another man’s experience is to save himself two or 
three years of failure. The old mechanical methods of fruit- 
growing have become obsolete. Our grandfathers simply 
planted an orchard, and left it to Providence ; and if the bark 
of one tree grew mossy and the leaves of another curled and 
fell, it was an inscrutable visitation and no more. The conse- 
quence is that (it is scarce too much to say) about three-fourths 
of our existing orchards ought to be grubbed up and replanted. 
Nothing is more characteristic of such country districts as have 
not yet come under the influence of the new movement as the 
criminal negligence and slovenliness displayed in the manage- 
ment of gardens. 

Both these volumes may be recommended to beginners who 
do not happen to have access to anything better. Mr. William- 
son’s is from one point of view the less satisfactory. He is so 
intent on winning prizes that he is all for pots and frames and 
greenhouses : when the amateur, whose prime object is the 
pleasure of gardening, would sooner know how to produce an 
honest serviceable plant in the open air than how to growa 
champion under cover. All such as are sothoroughly depraved, 
however, as to long for prizes at a flower-show will find Mr. 
Williamson’s bookling full of clear and sound directions. Mr. 
Cheal is more intent on profits than on prizes, and his book 
may be heartily recommended to farmers and small holders 
desirous of doing a little market-gardening. Wecare not much 
for his choice of varieties, nor is he quite orthodox in all his 
directions ; but his businesslike way of laying down the law, 
and his sharp, hard-headed style of advising, while repellent as 
literature, will fully serve the turn of him who simply wants a 
book of reference in difficulty or doubt. 


OLD AND NEW 


Mr. W. J. Loftie has a fine, sturdy contempt for the vandals 
who destroy churches under the pretence of restoration, and 
his handbook to 7he Cathedral Churches of Englandand Wales 
(London : Stanford) should help to arouse a healthy indigna- 
tion at the shameless enormities which have been practised at 
Durham and Chester, Hereford and Rochester and Salisbury. 
Hf by this time Lord Grimthorpe be not proof against the anger 
of the righteous, Mr. Loftie’s tragic account of St. Alban’s 
should urge him to repentance. Reparation is impossible, 
but some public penance—as (the cart’s tale being now im- 
possible) a barefoot and bareheaded visit to the cathedral 
he has defaced — might have a wholesome effect upon 
others. Meanwhile he has had his way, and Mr. Loftie is 
obliged to write the history of St. Alban’s in the past tense, as 
of a monument which once was and now lies shattered in the 
dust. The practical usefulness of Mr. Loftie’s handbook is no 
less remarkable than the excellence of the moral it convevs. 
Projected as a revision of Walcott, it conveys an amazing 
amount of information in a small space, and is here cordially 
commended to all those in want of a short view of the beauty, 
growth, and degradation of our cathedral churches. 

The gentleman who cherishes the ambition of concocting 
a play ‘good’ enough to draw the vulgar and fill his own 
pocket will perhaps pick up a few hints from Mr. Frank 
Archer’s How to Write a Good Play (London: Sampson 
Low). There, indeed, the aspirant may learn the secret 
of the ‘love interest’ and of the ‘adjustment of caste’; he 
may discover the uses of the ‘ equivoke’; above all, he may 
assure himself of the paramount necessity of ‘sympathy.’ 
‘John Bull,” says Mr. Archer, ‘is false and unreliable in his 
artistic instincts,’ but ‘his heart is in its right place.’ There- 
fore, let the ‘good’ dramatist take care to tickle the well-placed 
heart and he shall be rewarded more highly than a bishop or a 
philanthropist. Of course, he must be amenable, for instance, 
“to the suggestions and advice of the management and the 
artists engaged,’ which means that he must sacrifice dignity and 
coherence (if he have any) to the jealousies and intrigues of the’ 
illiterate ; but the ‘good’ play commonly omits dignity and 
coherence, so that it will be enough to learn to play the lick- 
spittle and to answer the ‘important question as to what class 
of dramatic work pays best.’ From all which it is clear, in: 
the eyes of Mr. Frank Archer, that plays, being concocted in 
accordance with the tritest and most vulgar rules which com- 
mercial ingenuity can devise, must be further botched to please: 


the vanity of some. necessary actor. What wonder, then, that: 
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the writing of plays is principally practised by the illiterate? Mr, 
Archer writes with distressing fluency, he bas a pretty talent for 
the obvious quotation, and is an expert in the use of the otiose 
epithet. But he realises the importance of ‘ sympathy,’ and his 
heart, like John Bull’s, is in the right place. 

The two new volumes of Mr. Charles Godfrey Leland’s 
translation of Heine, containing his Germany (London : Heine. 
mann), show the same care, the same taste, as their predecessors, 
The subject-matter is of special interest. Heine's criticism 
on the literature of his own country is sometimes partial ; 
for he was a man of many prejudices, he knew many of the 
writers to whom he refers, and of some he has said very bitter 
things : yet his account of the Romantic movement is the best 
thing done on the subject. One can’t say the same of his 
notes on the philosophers. But how sweeping his sarcastic 
explanation of Kant’s famous distinction between the theoreti- 
cal and practical reason : that it was to comfort his old servant 
Lampe, who was dismayed at the complete smash of all pos- 
sible creeds made by the Arttik der reinen Vernunft\ Or 
again, how well this puts the way things worked towards the 
French Revolution: ‘ Voltaire had to let his sharp laughter 
be heard ere Sanson could let his axe fall. Yet the laughter, 
like the axe, proved nothing: they only worked practically.’ 
On the other hand, Mr. Leland errs in ascribing any value to 
Heine’s prediction of the danger to France trom an united 
Germany. Zaft was evident enough. The verse translations 
scattered throughout are not on the same level as the prose. 

In Education: A Manual of Practical Law(London: Black), 
Mr. James Williams, barrister-at-law, has collected much in- 
formation on the rights and duties of school-masters, pupils, 
guardians, etc., and on the legal status of all sorts of schools; 
with references to every important and many unimportant 
cases. Thus, there is an account of the famous suit in which 
Bentley fought and discomfited the authorities ; and of the 
action, so important to public-school governors, of Hayman v. 
The Governors of Rugby, in which judgment went for the 
defendants ; nor must Kemp v. Sober be forgotten, wherein 
Lord Cranworth held that ‘twenty young ladies practising 
upon musical instruments ’ constituted a nuisance. There isa 
good deal of interesting matter about the mediazval student. 
Brief and somewhat meagre chapters outline the educational 
systems of Scotland and Ireland. From the list of Scots 
authorities, by the way, there is one serious omission, No 
reference is made to the late James Grant’s History of the 
Burgh and Parochial Schools of Scotland : a remarkable work, 
though never completed. 

Mr. Besant contributes a preface to Dorothy Wallis (Lon- 
don : Longmans), in which he vouches for its authenticity as a 
piece of autobiography ; it does not read like that, but it is 
worth reading. Mr. Lang’s Helen of Troy (London: Bell), 
long out of print, is re-issued at half-a-crown, in uniformity 
with the cheap edition of the author’s works now publishing by 
Messrs. Longmans. Dr. C. A. buchheim has edited, with an 
introduction, 7he First Part of Faust (Bell), with Abraham 
Hayward’s notes, appendices, and translation into prose: an 
invaluable crib. Mr. Crooke James’s Curtostties of Christian 
History Prior to the Reformation (London: Methuen), is 
designed, it appears, to suggest wholesome thoughts and in- 
quiries to modern Christians : be this as it may, it is a compila- 
tion of the oddest fancies and fairly abounds in interest. In 
Four National Exhibitions in London (London: Unwin), Mr. 
Charles Lowe tells—what was hardly worth the telling—the 
story of the American, French, Italian, and German exhibi- 
tions ; and illustrates the same with a number of portraits and 
architectural views of no particular interest, and about as much 
merit. -We have also received Uncle Bills Children (London ; 
Griffith). by Helen Milman, a story for the religious-minded 
Young Person; a volume of Selections from Plato (London : 
Scott), the new number in the ‘ Scott Library,’ arranged by Mr. 
T. Rolleston from the translations of Sydenham and Taylor ; 
My Little Friends (London : Griffith), by E. Heinrichs ; The 
Dictionary of the Ferth (Edinburgh: Jack), by David Pollock ; 
and 7he North British Railway Tourist Guide (Jack), both 
trustworthy handbooks. 





UPTURE CURED.—J. A. SHERMAN, Hernia Specialist, 64 
‘Charicery Lane, London, sends his Book of Information and 
English Endorsements, post free, 7d..v, 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


FicTION 


The Magic Ink. William Black. London: Sampson Low. 

The Man That Was Good. Leonard Merrick. London: 
Chatto. 2 vols. 

Quintin Doonrise. J. M‘Gavin Sloan. Paisley : Gardner. 


VERSE 


St. John. M. Beale. London: Digby. ts. 6d. 


Verses to Order, A.G. London: Methuen. 2s. 6d. 
TRAVEL 
Forest Cantons of Switzerland. J. Sowerby. London: 
Percival. 3s. 6d. 
Norway and the Norwegians. C. F. Keary. London: 


Percival. §s. 
Six Months in the Apennines. 
Bell. 15s. 


Margaret Stokes. London: 


BioGRAPHY 


Heroes of Britain in Peace and War. Edwin Hodder. Lon- 
don : Cassell. 

Roundabout Recollections. John Augustus O’Shea. 
Ward and Downey. is. 

T. and P. Sanaby, Royal Academicians. London: Seeley. 


7s. 6d. 


London: 


History 
England Under the Coalition. P. W. Clayden. London: 
Unwin. 
Memoria’s of Old Chelsea. Alfred Beaver. London: Stock. 
31s. 6d. 


THEOLOGY 


The Great Foundation, J. H. L. Roozemeijer ; Translated by 
M. Farquharson. London: Nisbet. 2s. 


MISCELLANEA 
British Angler's Lexicon. R. Niven. London: Sampson 
Low. 6s. 
Medical Electricity. W.E. Stevenson. London: Lewis. 9s. 


Practical Handbook of Drawing. H.C. Wilcocks. 
Philip. 3s. 6d. 

Rod and River. A. T. Fisher. London: Bentley. 14s. 

The Art of Graining. W.and W.G. Sutherland. London: 
Simpkin. 42s. 

The Familiar Letters of James Howell. Edited by Joseph 


London: 


Jacobs. London: Nutt. 20s. 
The Soctal Horizon. The Daily News Commissioner. London: 
Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. 
Verbena Camellia Stephanotis. Walter Besant. London: 
Chatto. 3s. 6d. 
ForEIGN 


bibliografia storica degli steti di monarchia di Savoia. T. A. 
Manno. Torino: Bocca. 141. 

Capri: Natur, Volksthum und Geschichte. 
2m. 

C. Darwin e il Darwinismo nelle scienze biologiche ¢ soctalt. 
Milano: Dumolard. 5 1. 

Das rheinische Germanien in der antiken Literatur. A. Riese. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 14 m. 

De buen humo. A. Pena y Gony. Madrid: Zozaya. 3 pes. 
50 c. 

Die niederlandischen Mundarten. Nach den Aufzeichnungen 
der Niederlander. H. Jellinghaus. Norden: Soltau. 


Wien : Hartleben. 


4m. 
Forschungen zur Latein. Grammatik und Metrik. 1. Band. 
F. Skutsch. Leipzig: Teubner. 4 m. 40 pf. 


Francois dela Noue: 1531-1591. H. Hauser. Paris : Hachette. 
5 fr. 

Geschichte der rémischen Kirche von Nikolaus 1. bis Gregor VIT. 
Quellenmassig dargestellt von J. Langen. Bonn: Cohen. 
14 m. 

Giovanni Battista de Rossi, der Begriinder der Christlich- 
archiolog. Wissenschaft. PP. M. Baumgarten. Kéln: 
Bachem. 4m. 





La colonisation de Uindo-Chine. \’expérience anglaise. J 
Chailley-Bert. Paris: Colin. 4 fr. 

La morale égyptienne quinze sitcles avant notre ére. E. Ameli- 
neau. Paris: Leroux. 10 fr. 

Léonard de Vinci: l’artiste et le savant. G. Seailles. 
Didier. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Les soirées de Galibangrev. Emile Bergerat. Paris: Flam- 
marion. 3 fr. 50c. 

L’évolution religicuse dans les races humaines. Ch. Letourneau. 
Paris: Reinwald. to fr. 


Paris : 


Le Policier. Roman. O. Meténier. Paris: Charpentier. 
3 fr. Soc. 

Lheure du réve. Roman. Gaston Volnay. Paris: Lemerre, 
3 fr. Soc. 


Lo stato e la chiesa in Italia, Brunialti. Torino: Clausen. 61 

Mon oncle Alade. L. de Tinseau. Paris: Lévy. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Sable et galet. Plages normandes et plages du Nord. Par 
‘Mars.’ Paris: Plon. to fr. 





NOTICE 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the EpiTorR, g Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The EDITOR cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 


Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, ana 
Cheques, etc., made payable to JoHN DouGLas, 115 Fleet Street, 
London, or 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 

Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1, 6s. per an) um; 
the Continent, America, South and West Africa, Australia, and 
New Zealand, India and China, £1, 10s. 4d. Subscriptions pay- 
able in advance. 





FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


Other Foreign Works on the Lowest Terms 
The following Catalogues to be had on application :— 
I. CLASSICAL. Il. THEOLOGICAL. III]. GERMAN. IV. FRENCH. 
Vi. ORIENTAL. Vil. MEDICAL. VIII. NATURAL HISTORY. 
PUBLICATIONS. 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS AND 
PUBLISHERS, 


Agents for many Foreign and Colonial learned Societies, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London ; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 


F- NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, six of £60 a-year, and six of £50 a-yem, 
tenable for two or three years in the College, will be awarded on the results of 

an Examination to be held on /uiy 6th, 7th, and 8th. For Forms of Entry and 

further particulars apply to J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 








~UMMER MEETING (Vacation Courses), Edinburgh. 
August I—31. Programmes from ARTHUR THOMSON, University 
Hall. 


S f- BERNARD'S WELL. 


During the Summer Months the KEEPER of the WELL is in ATTENDANCE 
from 6 till 9.30 A.M., and from 12 Noon till 6 p.m. (on Sundays, from 7 tillg a.m., 
and from 3.15 to 6 p.M.), for the supply of the Mineral Water to Visitors, at the 
charge of One Penny per Visitor. - _ ; 

The Water is celebrated for its health-giving and curative qualities, and ts 
especially beneficial in cases of Rheumatism and Indigestion, and in Diseases of the 
Skin, Liver, and Kidneys. 

EpINBURGH, /une 1892. 











Third Edition, Now Ready. Price ls. 


OUR HOME ARMY. 


Being a Reprint of Letters published in Zhe Zimes 
in November and December 18o1. 


With a Preface and Notes. 


To which are appended suggestions for remedying some of 
the existing defects in the condition of the British . 
Army on the Home Establishment. 


By H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, 


Author of ‘In a Conning Tower,’ etc. 


CASSELL & COMPANY (Limited), Ludgate Hill, London. 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST 


POLITICAL QUESTIONS. 
450 pp., 8vo, Ios. 6d. 


In view of the GENERAL ELECTION 
A New (the Eighth) Edition of 


Mr. Sydney Buxton’s ‘ POLITICAL HANDBOOK ’ 


1S NOW READY. 


NEW SUBJECTS :—‘ Eight Hours,’ Trade Option, and Miners’ 
Eight Hours—Registration Reform, One Man One Vote, Shorter 
Parliaments, Second Ballots, etc.—London Questions, including 
Taxation of Ground Values, etc.—Immigration of Pauper Aliens, 
etc. etc. 





ke-written. —Manhood Suffrage, Welsh Disestablishment, Payment of 
Members, House of Lords, Liquor Laws, etc. etc. 


WHYMPER’S TRAVELS AMONGST THE GREAT 
ANDES OF THE EQUATOR. Second Edition. With 4 
Maps and 140 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 21s. net. 


SUPPLEMENTARY APPENDIX TO TRAVELS 
AMONGST THE GREAT ANDES OF THE EQUATOR. 
Illustrated with Figures of new Genera and Species. Medium 
8vo, 21s. net. 


HOW TO USE THE ANEROID BAROMETER. By 
EDWARD WHyYMPER. I. Comparisons in the Field. II. Experi- 
ments in the Workshop. III. Upon the Use of the Aneroid 
Barometer in Determination of Altitudes. IV. Recapitulation. 
With numerous Tables. Medium 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


an 


« The above three Works are sold separately. 
MORELLI’S ITALIAN PAINTERS. Translated from the 


German by CONSTANCE JOCELYN FFOULKES. With an Intro- 
ductory Notice by Sir HENRY LayArpb, G.C.B. With Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, 15s. 


BUXTON’S HANDBOOK OF POLITICAL QUESTIONS 
OF TilE DAY, and the Arguments on Either Side. A New 
Edition (the Eighth) of Mr. SYDNEY BuxTON’s Handbook is now 
ready, containing a Variety of New Subjects. 8vo, ros. 6d. 


GARDNER’S GREEK HISTORY. New Chapters in 


Greek History. Historical Results of Recent Excavations in 
Greece and Asia Minor. By Percy GARDNER, M.A. With 
Illustrations. 8vo, 15s. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
NORWAY (almost entirely Rewritten). 
SWITZERLAND. Two Parts. 10s. 
CENTRAL ITALY. | 6s. 

EGYPT. 15s. 

JAPAN. Is. net. 

FRANCE. Two Parts. 7s. 6d. each. 
EASTERN COUNTIES. 12s. 
SYRIA AND PALESTINE. 18s. 
INDIA AND CEYLON. 15s. 
SPAIN. 20s, 


RECENT NOVELS. 


ESTHER VANHOMRIGH. By Mrs. M. L. Woops, 
Author of ‘ A Village Tragedy.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BEGUN IN JEST. By Mrs. NEwMAN. 3 vols., 315s. 6d. 
MARCIA. By W. E. Norris. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PLAIN FRANCES MOWBRAY; and Other Tales. By the Hon. 
E. LAWLEss. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MISS BLAKE OF MONKSHALTON. By Isase.ia O. Forp. 
Post 8vo, $s. 
a | AWRENCE, F.LS. By the Hon. E. Lawigss. Crown 
o 


COMEDY OF A COUNTRY HOUSE. By Juxian Srurcis. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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CONVICTED LAW-BREAKEBRS 















AS 
LAW-MAKERS; THE B 
AND 
MARRIAGE, DIVORCE, 
AND CAPITAL 
LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE, Paw U! 
RESERV! 
By HUGH AMBROSE. eet 
‘ Likely to become a classic and a text-book on the subject of the intrinsic value 
of co-respondents as statesmen, husbands, and friends.’ Wa. Ki 
Price 1s., post free 1s. 2d., at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. ADOLF | 
cosas 
_EDEN, REMINCTON & co., King St., Covent Carden. pap. S 
egies H. D.S§ 
CONTENTS OF LAST WEEK'S ISSUE— 
Notes. The Prayer of Baucis. By H. D. Lowry 
The Last Bid. | Correspondence : F 
The Ulster Manifesto. The Broad Gauge. 
Booth’s Certificate. Montrose and the Covenanters. 
* Holy Smoke !’ Wynter's Masterpiece. . 
To the Minister of Agriculture Buckinghamshire Squires. 11 SOUT! 
Wagner in London. Decorative Art. 
Equatoria and Uganda. Homespun. = 
Pictures and Prices. New Novels. 
Modern Men: Lord Kelvin. A Keeper. 
A Cleopatra of the Boulevards. A Prize for Pedants. 1 
For Out of Doors. Latin and Greek. 
Philomel. Old and New. CAP! 
The oe anne Once More. Books of the Week. 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. : 
BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS: “ 
and Other Verses. Tee BA 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. C 
Extra post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 0 
Also an Edition of 200 Copies on Dutch handmade Large Paper, 
price 21s. net. [All sold. “7 
The large First Edition of this Book having been exhausted on Pate 
publication, a Second Edition ts now ready. 

‘The disreputable lingo of Cockayne is henceforth justified before the world ; for 
a man of genius has taken it in hand, and has shown, beyond all cavilling, that in its 
way it also is a medium for literature. You are grateful, and you say to yourself, 
half in envy and half in admiration: Here is a 400k; here is one of the books of the In C 

ear. — National Observer. 

*** Barrack-Room Ballads” contains some of the best work that Mr. Kipling has The ad 
ever done, which is saying a good deal. ‘‘ Fuzzy-Wuzzy,” ‘‘Gunga Din,” and the insteg 
‘*‘ Tommy” are, in our opinion, altogether sapern yr to anything of the kind that is double 
E ng rlish literature has hitherto produced.’—A thenaum. to light 

‘These Ballads are as wonderful in their descriptive power as they are vigorous in PATENT! 
their dramatic force. There are few ballads in the English language more stirring DEB 
than ‘‘ The Ballad of East and West,” worthy to stand by the Border ballads of 
Scott.’—Spectator. And 0) 

‘ The finest thing of the kind since Macaulay's Lays.'—Daily Chronicle. bs 


‘Mr. Kipling is probably our best ballad-writer since Scott.'—Datly News. 
‘The ‘* Ballad of East and West’ is one of the greatest pieces of epic narrative to 4 NIT 
: t pel AA d 
be found in our literature.’—Saturday Review. 
4 


METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, London, W.C. 


Hotel and Mydropathic oes 








Hnnouncements. Overt 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. aw 
Wellington Hotel, al 
Mount Epuraim. ”, 


Under the distinguished patronage of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gane. etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery ; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting- 
room; cuisine, English and French ; wine connoisseur; table d’héte at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; ; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


LONDON. ) 
Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND Pacer, W. 


Situated in the most fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. Artesian s 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. A 
Table d’Héte 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. Oil, 2 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most — 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 











Now Reacy, in One Vol. Demy 8vo, New and Revis:d Edition, Price 15s. 


° ™ P 
THE ART OF GOLF. By Sir W. G. Simpson, Bart. : 
With Twenty Plates from instantaneous Photographs of Professional ” Players, 
chiefly by A. F. Macriz, Esq 


* Remains the standard work on the subje t, notwithstanding all that has been written conces> 
ing the game since the publication of the first edition."— National Observer, 9 


EDINBURGH: DAVID DOUGLAS. 
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44, 4%, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited. 





CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, 


. $2,000,000 © 0 
Paiw UP, 251,093 15 © 
RESERVE FunND, 223,000 0 Oo 
UNCALLED CAPITAL, 1,748,906 § © 


Board of Directors. 
Wma. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ApOLF von AnpDR& (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGcBEerT Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lgean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
¥. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 LomBarp Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 
4 » for Three and Four Years. 
5 ois for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly. 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 SOUTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000——-ONE MILLION STERLING, 


In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 


RESERVE FUND, £115,000, 
wy fo ae ae ST. — gg 
, ajor-General F. Nepean SmitH, 10 Eton Terrace. 
Directors { Ronee Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—Grorce Deas, Esq., C.A. 

The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on Spectat Terms, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 

Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 


Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 








Patent TRIPLE-SPLICED INSTEP HOSE 
(No. 20,778) 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
In Cotton, Lisle Thread, Cashmere, Spun, and Pure Silks. 


The advantages secured by this patent consist in the splicing of the stockings at 
the instep where they usually show the first signs of wear. The resistance to friction 
is doubled without a perceptible increase in the weight, and the patent is applicable 
to light hosiery for summer and evening wear, as well as to winter stockings. 
PATENTEES— 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, Wigmore St., W. 
And of all first-class Drapers and Hosiers in the United Kingdom. 


ANTIQUE AND DECORATIVE FURNITURE. 
R. COWIE, 


39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his, High-Class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks, Bureaux, and Commodes. 





Oriental Carpets and Embroideries. Old China, Engravings, Ivories and Curios. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


.\ MARSHALL’S 


(;-FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINCS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


THE 
*‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 











Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 





Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 


RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND,’ 
Pere, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


§ AND 11 FREDERICK STREET 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, »} EDINBURGH. 











[NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 


EARLS COURT, S.W., and 


BUFFALO BILL’S (Col. W. F. Cody) WILD WEST, 


ARIS Court, S.W. 


THE LOVELIEST SCENE IN LONDON. — ILLU- 


MINATIONS MORE BEAUTIFUL THAN EVER ATTEMPTED 
BEFORE IN THIS COUNTRY. 


[NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 


Earts Court, S.W.—Insectivorous House, showing rare plants that prey 
upon insects, and collection of Flowering Orchids exhibited by Me-srs. B. S. 
Williams & Son. Tudor Baronial Hall and Garden. A Garden of Ancient 
Rome. Roman Terraces and Statuary. Indian Tea Garden. A Garden of 
Ancient Egypt. The Temple of the Pharaohs. The Guard of Sphinxes. 
lhe Jacobean Garden. Trimmed Trees and Hedges. Geometrical Flower 
Beds. 


GRENADIER GUARDS BAND (by permission of 


Colonel Trotter). Conductor, Lieut. Dan Goprrev. 


BUFFALO BILL’S WILD WEST.—The Jubilee Year’s 


Sensation. More interesting than ever. New Scenery. Picturesque Camps. 
Indians from the late Sioux War. Mexicans, Cowboys, Riflemen, Scouts. 
Frontier Girls. 100 Indians, etc. Arena Re-constructed. No mud. No 
dust. Covered Entrances. Two Performances Daily, 3 and 8 p.m., rain 
or shine. Boxes, £1, 5s., £2, and £2, 10s. Can be secured at Tree's, 
28 Piccadilly. 


BUFFALO BILL’S WILD WEST.—Shooting on Foot 


and Horseback at Moving Objects. Colonel Cody, Miss Annie Oakley, 
Master Johnny Baker. 


AT EVERY PERFORMANCE FOR THE FIRST 


time in history will appear a band of COSSACKS from the CAUCASUS, 
commanded by Prince Ivan Makharadze, thus forming a Congress of the 
horsemen of the world 


[NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 


Ears Couxt, S.W.—Entrance to Exhibition Grounds, Gardens, and Camp, 
and to 2500 Free Seats in the Arena, ONE SHILLING. Season Tickets, 
tos. 6d. Gates open from 11 am. to 11 p.m. 





Shipping Announcements. 
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[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Lim7TpD.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MOMBASSA. 
COLOMBO. BRISBANE. 
RANGOON. BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON. 
BOMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 


KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 


BAGHDAD. 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and (argo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 


Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 


or to GELLATLY, HanKEy, SEwELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 


NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD. 
EXPRESS AND Maiti SERVICES FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
TO NEW YORK 


Every Wednesday and Sunday. Special Train from Waterloo morning of sailing. 
Shortest route by celebrated Express Fleet. 
TO AUSTRALIA, via Suez Canal, every 28 days. 
TO CHINA, via Suez Canal, every 28 days. 
Fastest Vessels in the China Trade. 

Excursions to Germany, Italy, and the Mediterranean. Cuisine and accommoda- 
tion unsurpassed. General Agents: KELLER, WALLIS & CO., 32 Cockspur 
Street, Charing Cross, and 65, 66, and 67 Gracechurch Street, City; or PHILLIPS 
& Graves, Botolph House, Eastcheap, E.C. 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 


L™y LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 

above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. 








Head 0 fices— 
F. GREEN & CO., and 
Managers— {VN DERSON, ANDERSON & CO., { ees ~~ 


For nassage apoly to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to ed Rranch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STRFFT, S.W. 








HAY FEVER, SUMMER CATARRH. No one should 
be withont Dr. Lococx's Putmonic Wargrs. In cases of Hay Fever, 
Summer Catarrh, in Co'ds, all affections of the Chest, Asthma, Consumption, 
and Throat disorders, they act like a charm: to Clergymen, Public Speakers 
and Singers, they are invaluable, as they keep the voice bright and clear, and 
the tone full and distinct. Sold by all Druggists. 13}d., 2s. gd., 4s. 6d., 
11s. per box. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 
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Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 

















































EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 
Agents to the New Zealand Government. 


FOREST FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. by T. Kirk, 


F.L.S., late Chief Conservator of State Forests, New Zealand, etc. Numerous 
Plates. Foolscap folio, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


INDIGENOUS GRASSES OF NEW ZEALAND. By 


Joun BKucHanan. Full-page Illustrations. Imperial 4to, half morocco, 165. 
Royal 8vo, 5s. 


MANUAL OF BIRDS OF NEW ZEALAND. 
Royal 8vo, ros. 


L. Butier, C.M.G., Sc.D., F.R.S. j 


HANDBOOK OF NEW ZEALAND FISHES. ByR. A. A. 


SHERRIN. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


ORANGE-CULTURE IN NEW ZEALAND. 


- ALDERTON. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


POLYNESIAN MYTHOLOGY AND ANCIENT TRADI- 


By WALTER 


Numerous plates 


By G. C. 


TIONAL HISTORY OF THE NEW ZEALAND RACE. By Sir 
Georce Grey, K.C.B. Illustrated. Royal 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
THE ARYAN MAORI. By Epwarp Trecear. Demy 


8vo, 2s. 6d. 


MANUAL OF NEW ZEALAND MOLLUSCA. By Pro- 


FESSOR Hutton. Royal 8vo, 3s. 
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ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, wror ES, ETC., AND TAKENO OTHER 

SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST i 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle ' on every bucket and Tin. 
PLAYER’s Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Packets containing 12, 
and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. ~ 
The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every Smoker »— 
THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE,—The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor 
old man in the workhouse, puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the heart of some of 
our correspondents. One who dates from the High Alps, and signs himself ‘Old Screw,’ 
says :—‘I have been struck with your sugyestion in the October number of the Xeview 
Reviews for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am afrai 
judged by the ordinary standards, I am the most selfish of mortals, as 1 never give a cent 
away for papa of so-called charity; but this scheme of yours appeals at once to the 
sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Werelin London, I would at once 
start a collecting-box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking ac- 
=) ; but, unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wanderer round the 
ontinent for the next nine months. I can, however, do a little, and would like t 
contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz, 
“PLAYER'S NAVY CUT” (this is not am advertisement), 1 enclose, t 2 
cheque for the amouat.’ 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


MR. GLADSTONE'S SPEECHES. 


THE SPEECHES AND PUBLIC ADDRESSES OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. With Notes and Introductions. 
Edited by A. W. Hutton, M.A., Librarian of the Gladstone Library; and 
H. J. Conen, M.A. (With Portraits.) 

Messrs. METHUEN beg to announce that they are about to issue in ten volumes, 
8vo, an Authorized Collection of Mr. Gladstone's Speeches, the work being under- 
taken with his sanction and under his superintendence. 

In view of the approaching General Election, it has been decided to issue at once 
Vol. X., which deals with the pressing questions of the day. Each volume will con 
tain a Portrait, and to Vol. X. Mr. Gladstone has written a Preface. 


AUTHOR OF ‘MEHALAH.’ 


IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA: A Tale of the Cornish 
Coast. By S. Barinc-Goutp, Author of ‘John Herring,’ ‘ Urith,’ etc 
Second Edition. 3 vols 

‘Altogether this is one of the best imagined and most enthralling stories the 
author of ‘‘ Mehalah” has produced.’—Saturday Review. 
‘**In the Roar of the Sea” is, without doubt, one of the best novels that Mr. 

Baring-Gould has yet given us.'--.Speaker. 


ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS (More, Maurice, 


Kingsley, Carlyle, Ruskin, etc.). By H. pe B. Gispins, M.A., Author of ‘The 
Industrial History of England.’ Crown 8vo, as. 6d. 

(University Extension Series. 

‘The author is a man of I mental grasp, and of broad sympathies. . . . He 

writes strongly and perspicuously, and has an aptness in quotation from the writings 

of the great men whose story he tells that adds greatly to the force of his own very 


” 


Dr. 
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NEW ZEALAND DIPTERA, HYMENOPTERA, AND | able styic’—Worth British Daily Mail. 4° 
ORTHOPTERA. By Prorgssor Hutton. Royal 8vo, 2s. THE RURAL EXODUS: The Problem of the Village es 
: NEW ZEALAND COLEOPTERA. Parts 1 to 4. By and the Town. By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. ” Ae 
Cartan T. Broun. Royal 8ve, 7s. 6d. ‘A valuable addition to the series.’—Scotsman. Aca gsi ap maa 
CONSTITUTION OF NEW ZEALAND AND THE ‘A charmingly written anegued of — eselilipayen:'s — News. 
PRIVILEGES OF PARLIAMENT, A Compilation of Acts relating to. A BOOK OF OXFORD VERSES. 
: Also Letters Patent consti' uting the office of Governor of the Colony, and other | WERSES TO ORDER. By ‘A. G.’ Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d j 
Instruments relating to such office. 1s. 6d. —_ 
. THE STATE: RUDIMENTS OF NEW ZEALAND 
SOCIOLOGY. By J. H. Pore, Inspector of Native Schools. Demy 8vo, NEW NOVELS JUST READY. 
es THE KING’S FAVOURITE. By Una Taytor, Author of 
EDUCATION ACTS OF NEW ZEALAND. With Regula- 7 “The Kivys Favourite” Pana A by the mystic light ; on every page there 
tions made thereunder. 1s. are passages aye set eS nt eng = by oo, —— - 
. soul ; and it is al ssed i se s autiful, rich, an ise that the 
STATE EDUCATION. By Dr. LAISHLEY. Foolscap a ed Dagente! So ha eh & ciiguiar ioony velas. Woh all its saysticiom, it 
folio, 2s. 6d. is a story of bag human passion, which rises often to passages of great dramatic 
90 power.'—Sunday Sun. 
SABOSORAL LAWS OF NEW ZEALAND, 18 THE POISON OF ASPS. By R. Orton Prowse. Crown 8vo, 6s. = 
LONDON: EAST HARDING STREET, E.cC. || METHUEN & Cv., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 
B <i 
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